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Editorial. 


RESIDENT HADLEY of Yale University some 
time since made the suggestion that the cold 
shoulder should be turned socially to the unde- 
sirable citizens who had amassed wealth by 
fraud and misdirection of the business of the 

country. ‘The suggestion remained unheeded and was 
not adopted even by the author of it. At last, however, 
the doughty colonel, who has returned from hunting big 
game in Africa, has carried the suggestion into effect in 
the city of Chicago with startling results. When an 
ex-President refuses to sit at the same table with a senator 
of the United States, an epoch-making event has occurred. 
Whether anything will come of it in the way of reform and 
the improvement of our methods of electing men to 
office remains to be seen. The controversy between 
Col. Roosevelt and the New York Evening Post turned in 
part upon the hospitality of the ex-President for senators 
no more reputable than the one who has just been turned 
down with such decision. 


AVIATION is a new word for a new thing. Ever since 
the days when Icarus flew in the face of the sun and lost 
his life because the wax that held his wings in place was 
melted, the problem of flying has interested the human 
mind. When Archimedes said, “Give me a place to 
stand, and I will move the world,” he set free a thought 
which has been useful in all ages. If birds can fly, why 
cannot we who are far more ingenious than the birds 
invent machinery which will give us the same control 
of the air that we now have of land and sea? Many 
active minds and ingenious inventors are now at work 
at the problem. What will come we do not know, but 
it will be something as surprising as anything that has 
happened in the electrical world during the past fifteen 
years. 

Pd 


Mucus is said about the decline in the number of can- 
didates for the ministry. Some of the remarks are wise 
and many of them foolish. Various reasons are given, 
most of them fictitious. It may be that the multiplica- 
tion of opportunities will draw away from the ministry 
half-consecrated men who are working for a livelihood, 
but we hold that there is no danger that the supply of 
genuine prophets will cease because the times are adverse. 
Ever since history began, prophets, true and false, have 
appeared. According to the Old Testament record the 
false prophets greatly outnumbered the true, but the 
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true prophets always heard their call to duty when the 
obstacles in the way of a spiritual conduct of life most 
abounded. If (which we do not admit) the times are 
unfavorable to the Church and the ministry, so much 
the more reason have we to expect the incoming of a band 
of prophets who will make their generation illustrious 
for all time. Even one Isaiah would in the ages to come 
redeem the reputation of the time in which we live. 


& 


THE Christian Work and Evangelist notes the fact that 
the liberal Congress of Religion, lately held in Berlin, 
is an event of world-wide importance. It not only made 
a great display of intellect applied to the problems of 
religion and theology, but also brought together men 
and women of the most widely differing education and 
traditions, and united them all, as the declared purpose 
of the Congress has it, in the attempt to combine pure 
religion and perfect liberty. A “churchman” not long 
since expressed his horror at the idea that an Episcopa- 
lian could under any circumstances unite in a religious 
movement with such people as Unitarians and Uni- 
versalists. But the day of such narrowness is passing. 


& 


WHATEVER may be said in defence of divorce in ex- 
treme cases, there can be no justification for a system or 
for practices which result in something like the ‘‘trial 
marriage” proposed by some reformers. When men and 
women can make an amicable agreement according to 
which one of them may sue for a divorce which the other 
does not contest, the state ought to interpose its veto. 
There are cases where men and women have four living 
husbands or wives against whom they can make no charge, 
excepting that one attributed to the colored woman, who, 
being asked the reason for her separation, replied, ‘“‘I 
just naturally lost my taste for that man.’ ‘There are 
marriages of which the outcome is disaster, and in some 
way innocent men and women ought to be relieved from 
the disgrace and the possible injury which may be in- 
flicted by the continuance of the legal claims which as 
man and wife they have upon each other; but this fact 
should not be made the basis of an argument in favor of 
free divorce. 

ed 


ALTHOUGH there are said to be only eight thousand 
professing Protestants in the kingdom of Spain, the spirit 
of Protestantism is abroad in the land, and, as invariably 
happens in all Catholic countries, when the protest is 
made, it takes the form of so-called infidelity. The dis- 
senting Catholic at first does not become a Protestant, 
but simply an unbeliever. He casts aside the authority of 
the pope, the control of the priesthood, and then denies 
everything for which they have stood and of which they 
are the visible symbols. Catholics are blind when they 
complain that the religious apostasy in Italy is due to the 
machinations of Protestants or to the influence of Free- 
masonry. It is the wholesome and natural upheaval 
which follows centuries of repression. ‘The first impulse 
is toward emancipation, the next a longing to supply 
the eternal cravings of the human soul for rest and com- 
fort in the sources of all peace and strength. 


& 


From reading the magazine articles of specialists and 
the editorials of the daily papers no one can get any 
proper idea of the condition of things in the United States. 
Much less can one inform himself concerning social needs 
and opportunities by listening to the sermons and speeches 
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of those who are making a specialty of condemning so- 
ciety and criticising the Church. But from those news 
items which are not doctored and the general reports 
which are not used for a purpose, one can easily learn 
that the majority of the people of the United States are 
prosperous, contented, and happy beyond anything ever 
known before in this country or in the world at large. 
The contests between capital and the labor unions really 
affect only a small portion of the millions of people who 
inhabit the United States, and who are quietly attending 
to their daily tasks, reaping the rewards of industry and 
spending their earnings as honest men in the improve- 
ment of social conditions and the comfort and education 
of their families. 


The Ideal Minister. 


The fate of the Church does not depend upon the 
existence or character of ministers of religion. These 
persons are important, and they may be exceedingly 
influential in shaping the institutions of the Church and 
its relations to the world at large which does not call 
itself religious. But the Church is a product of human 
nature, it is founded in human needs, and, whether with 
ministers of religion or without them, will shape for itself 
some kind of expression and adopt some method of cult- 
ure and rules of action. And yet a church cannot come 
to its own and be great, influential, and authoritative 
unless it has servants and spokesmen, efficient, active, and 
devoted to the interests for which the Church stands. 

Just now the Church is under criticism, and the critics 
are for the most part its ministers. Sometimes these 
critics are aware that they have defects of their own, and 
that the inefficiency of the Church is due in part to their 
own lack of inspiration and power; but in many cases 
they consider themselves impeccable and above reproach, 
while they hold that the Church does not live up to their 
high ideals and does not give them furtherance and support 
when they attempt to perform the most effective service 
for humanity. 

These facts have led us to turn our thoughts toward 
the ideal of the ministry and to our knowledge of men 
who have shown in some conspicuous way their fitness 
for the office. We take no one of them as an example 
because he who should have all the virtues and effective 
resources that we shall mention would be perfect beyond 
anything that human nature commonly achieves. Some 
time since an iron master in a Southern city wrote a letter 
describing his ideal of the ministry that was needed by the 
congregation of which he was a member. ‘The person to 
whom he wrote replied that he could find no such com- 
bination of virtues outside of heaven. But the fact 
that this hard-headed, practical man of affairs could 
write such a letter and make such demands indicates 
the quality of the ministerial function which the world 
needs and which ministers of religion sometimes ignore. 

No one man can do all the things that are to be done 
by ministers and which perhaps it would require a score 
of men and women to accomplish. ‘There must be 
preachers who are prophets, inspired to speak divine 
truth with eloquence and power; other men who can 
apply these truths in the- practical affairs of life and 
teach men how to order their lives according to the divine 
pattern. Some will be great as consolers; some as ad- 
visers; some as organizers; some as teachers; some who 
can most easily reach the youth, others who can appeal 
directly to the heart of childhood. Not all the gifts can 
be found in perfection in any one; but there is something 
which is held in common by all these various organs of 
the spirit and which sets them apart from all other men 
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as ministers of religion, as the helpers, comforters, con- 
solers, and inspirers of those who need help. 

The cure of souls is an ancient phrase which exactly 
describes the function of the minister, whether he be 
preacher-prophet or prophet-priest. The first and princi- 
pal and almost the only function of the minister of re- 
ligion is comprised in this one phrase, ‘‘the cure of souls.” 
Taken in its modern usage, the practice of medicine is 
an exact. illustration and exhibition of methods similar 
to those which characterize the ministry of religion. ‘The 
physician attends to the health of the body. His function 
is to find the causes of disease and to remove them; to 
discover remedies that may assist the processes of nature; 
and, above all things, by prevention to protect the body 
from destructive agencies and to maintain good health 
in the community. In order to discharge his whole duty, 
the most learned, wise, and skilful physician, whether 
he be a family doctor or an expert surgeon, will attend 
to the most commonplace details, will perform the most 
disagreeable operations, will concern himself with the 
most trivial symptoms which indicate the existence of 
disease. The great surgeon will open the chest of a 
patient, handle his heart, and perhaps put stitches in it, 
with the same sense of duty that would lead him to bind 
up a sore finger or lance a felon. 

Now the great ministers of religion whom we have 
known, and who have been honored, loved, and venerated, 
have always been men who considered no duty too trivial, 
no interest of a family or a person too insignificant, if 
the matter concerned the moral health and prosperity 
of the person or the family affected thereby. The most 
disastrous process that we have noted in the affairs of 
the Church during the last twenty years has been the 
deliberate contempt cast upon some of the most sacred 
offices of the ministry, because they seemed to be beneath 
the dignity of a strong man who had given years to schol- 
arly pursuits, and who now thought himself qualified 
to deal only with large problems and large interests. 
When the Church comes to its own, each congregation 
will be so small that one minister can come into intimate 
relations with every person in it, or, ifit be large, ministers 
enough will be provided so that what is really the greatest 
need of the public to-day will be provided for. The 
strongest men in the community in many cases to-day 
need, and know they need, the help of some one whose 
duty it is to be versed in spiritual affairs and skilful in 
dealing with them. 


A More Excellent Way. 


Prof. James, in a characteristic article in the August 
McClure’s, on ‘The Moral Equivalent of War,’ contrasted 
the shrinking and dread with which we look forward to 
war with the pride and exultation with which we look 
back upon it. ‘‘Ask all our millions, North and South, 
whether we would vote now [were such a thing possible] 
to have our war for the Union expunged from history and 
the record of peaceful transition to the present time 
substituted for that of marches and battles, and prob- 
ably hardly a handful of eccentrics would say yes. . . . Yet 
ask these same people whether they would be willing, 
in cold blood, to start another Civil War now to gain a 
similar possession, and not one man or woman would vote 
for the proposition.”” ‘The contrast, as thus made, is 
indubitably true. We like not war, but we do like its 
thrilling record. We would not invoke another Revo- 
lution, yet not for the peace of the world would expunge 
Bunker Hill and Yorktown from our history. The Grand 
Army are not lovers of war: as they recount their shud- 
dering experiences, there is apparent no wish to renew 
them. Yet not for amputated limb or extinguished eye 
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would one battered hero of them all forget Gettysburg or 
Lookout Mountain. 

The contrast isembraced in a larger statement. Human 
nature is represented in both sides of the paradox. Our 
longing is for ease and peace: our pride is in our victories. 
While stretching forward to gentle slopes or grassy fields, 
our happy retrospect is the flinty mountain that we 
climbed. In prosperity and good fame our delight is in 
recounting the difficulties we have surmounted, the losses 
we have sustained, the crosses we have borne. ‘This 
genial circumstance we may prize, but the glowing fact is 
that we once were heroes. And, as we think of ourselves, 
so of others. We care little for Washington, the success- 
ful farmer at Mount Vernon; but Washington crossing 
the Delaware, Washington at Valley Forge, carries a 
spell in his name. IJither surrounded by his family is a 
pleasant picture for which we do not greatly care; but 
Luther at Worms, a solitary hero flinging defiance to 
Church and Empire, wins the homage of our hearts. Thus 
lays the contrast running all through life, between what 
we like and what we admire, between what pleases us and 
what crowns us. And to this appreciation of the stren- 
uous and the daring, war on its ideal side, war with its 
devotions and its heroisms, appeals. Forget its losses 
and cruelties, think of it as a school for the Roman virt- 
ues, and a plausible showing can be made for it. Put 
it against dissipation with its waste and lethargy with 
its rust, and young men may well embrace it for the 
promise that it holds for them. We want peace; but, 
taking thought for manhood, better a musket in the front 
of battle than a pipe in the most ideal chimney corner. 
But to this alternative—the alternative of pipe or musket 
—are we left? Life is not so barren of opportunity as 
to offer one means only for the attainment and security 
of what is noble in manhood. Mines and forts, Dread- 
noughts and machine guns may be given up and their 
uses forgotten, and men yet be strong and hardy and 
brave. Victories are not morally profitable because they 
are bloody: bloodless victories—real victories, the crown 
of our courage and endeavor—will do quite as well. The 
explorer, the missionary, the firemen in our cities, the life- 
guards on our coast, servants of knowledge and of mercy, 
are given heroic opportunity. Not one of all the heroes 
of the Crimea but might have lifted his hat to Florence 
Nightingale, with thought of her as engaged in a service 
as devoted, as arduous, and as perilous as his own. The 
records of our Sanitary Commission are often as thrilling 
and always as inspiring as those of the armies to which 
their mercies were carried. Dr. Howe bore no less a 
hero’s part when he turned from the patriots of Greece 
to toil for the poor and blind and insane at home. While 
there is ignorance to dissipate and wretchedness to melio- 
rate and wrongs to right, there can be no manly virtue 
without scope for exercise. 

Grant that war fosters the manly virtues: our belief 
is that they may be fostered as well in the services of 
peace. The moral defence of war is the stagnation that 
should come without it: our contention is that in serving 
and saving there is scope for all moral enthusiasm. Carry 
to these peaceful toils the self-surrender which we carry 
to war, and doubt not that moral fibre will accrue from 
them. Here, however, is the crucial difficulty. To effect 
this transfer of interest is task, not for a day, but for years 
long and toilsome. War is spectacular: we easily see an 
enemy over our border and advancing across it, yet over- 
look the enemies right at home. We may be quickly 
aroused to struggle with a simoon, yet peacefully sleep 
in a deadlier miasma. War, too, is in the blood of gen- 
erations: our ears are attuned to martial strains. How- 
ever, in the tuition of years something may be accom- 
plished, and the tissue is worth waiting for and toiling 
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for. And here, as we began with Prof. James, we may as 
well close with him. ‘Men now are proud of belonging 
to a conquering nation, and without a murmur they lay 
down their persons and their wealth, if by so doing they 
can fend off subjection. But who can be sure that other 
aspects of one’s country_may not, with time and education 
and suggestion enough, come to be regarded with sim- 
ilarly effective feelings of pride and shame? Why should 
men not some day feel that it is worth a blood tax to 
belong to a collectively superior in any ideal respect? 
Why should they not blush with indignant shame if the 
community that owns them is vile in any way whatso- 
ever? Individuals, daily more numerous, now feel this 
civic passion. It is only a question of blowing on the 
spark till the whole population gets incandescent, and on 
the ruins of the old military honor a stable system of 
morals of civic honor builds itself wp.” 


The Church and the State. 


Edward Everett Hale’s idea of the Church was that, 
without regard to sectarian connections, each building 
should be placed where it would have charge of a specific 
territory, and made morally, perhaps legally, responsible 
for both the material and the spiritual health of the 
district. ‘This has been criticised as an ideal,.and not 
workable, because our churches are not organized for any 
such complete system of work. Besides this, the State 
has assumed a large part of this sort of functioning. Prof. 
Sisson of the University of Washington laments this in a 
recent article of his, for it dismantles the Church and 
displaces it from its original position. Nothing is more 
certain than that the primitive Church intended some- 
thing of this sort. Its deacons had charge of the poor 
and the sick, not of the Church only, but of the associated 
people. It is long since the State began to talk over this 
sort of work, and at present very little of the hospital and 
poorhouse energy is of ecclesiastical origin. 

Can the Church revert to its original position, or would 
the State be willing to let go of its social work? Even 
the police station has become a regular relief post. What 
is the Church now aiming to do? It is hard to answer 
this question. It is clear and defined only in its mission 
work outside of the country. Here in our own land 
ecclesiastical work crosses track and wastes force. ‘There 
is no such thing as church economy. Our buildings are 
grouped, half a dozen on adjacent corners, and our villages 
are superfluously supplied with buildings and sectarian 
organizations. 

The question would be a more fair one if we should say, 
what can a church now do for the community? We 
have heard of a church where the deacons have the whole 
city, of about ten thousand people, mapped out for re- 
lief. No consideration whatever is taken of church at- 
tendance or church membership. Applicants for relief 
are recorded in a strictly private book, and in each case a 
thorough examination is made. No one ever sees the 
report concerning applicants or their standing except the 
deacons. In this way charity is organic, and at the same 
time the person receiving aid is not exposed to morti- 
fication. As a rule, aid is given exactly where it would 
not be given by any State organization. In the second 
place, this church has a committee in charge securing 
work for the workless. Boys and young men especially 
are cared for. Close connection is kept up with business 
houses and farmers, and there is not allowed to accumu- 
late any large number of “out-of-work’’ men or women. 
That this simple and straightforward church work is 
often necessary is evident enough. ‘he primitive idea 
of the Church was the right one. ‘The bishop or spiritual 
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teacher was important, so also was the dispenser of good 
will and overseer of the physical needs of the people. 

What do we want a church for?) We imagine the an- 
swers will come from a very large majority that we do 
not want too much formal instruction: The age is over- 
doing this matter of teaching. Forty magazines and 
more newspapers than we can read come to us full of 
advice on moral as well as physical affairs. "The preacher 
is not needed so much as an instructor as a friend. We 
imagine his hand, if full of good will, is worth more to his 
auditors than his tongue. This, however, we do want, 
and every man wants: once a week he needs what might 
be called a moral bath. The drift of business affairs is 
not spiritual and is not inspiring. The weekly meeting 
is invaluable to all of us if it will give us something en- 
tirely different, including a moral stimulus, an incentive 
to look upward and forward. We hear of another church 
that, not dropping religious instruction, makes great use 
of the social hour. Preaching is.brief and praying is 
more brief: then comes the full hour of friendly good 
will. Each one gets as close as possible to all the rest. 
This church is crowded every Sunday and all the year. 
No one thinks of asking the question, Why do not the 
people go to church nowadays? ‘They do go to church, 
because it is a humane and human place, full of the life 
of love and good will. We do not believe that Dr. Hale’s 
definition of a church is so very unworkable. It is a 
problem how to get rid of the superfluous organizations. 

Taking this position, we are not inclined to advocate, 
what we see frequently undertaken, a hodgepodge of en- 
tertainments, either for body or mind, or both. Gym- 
nasiums and game rooms, study classes and culture clubs, 
are all well enough; but we fail to see where they come 
within specific range of the Church. There should re- 
main a dominant spiritual purposing. The business of 
the Church still remains, and always should remain, 
distinct from that of the State. While the Church should 
not undertake to return to its old relief methods in the 
name of the loving Father, it should revert from all secu- 
larism. Give us the moral bath and the inspiration to 
a higher life. Keep the outlook open all the time toward 
him in whom we live and move and have our being. 


Current Topics, 


THE potentialities of the International Court of Arbi- 
tration at The Hague as an instrument for the settle- 
ment of disputes between nations was presented con- 
spicuously to public attention on both sides of the At- 
lantic last week, when the tribunal announced its award 
on the issues in controversy between the jUnited States 
and Great Britain concerning the fisheries in Newfound- 
land waters. ‘he court is divided in its judgment of 
the seven points presented to its jurisdiction, the opinion 
favoring the United States on five of the questions sub- 
mitted and Great Britain and her American colony on 
the remaining two. Both sides to the controversy, 
which has lasted for more than a century, have expressed 
their unofficial satisfaction with the findings. In general, 
the American contention for the right to fish in New- 
foundland treaty waters and to ship Newfoundland 
crews is sustained by the award. On the other hand the 
court confirms the government of Newfoundland in its 
practice of defining the three-mile limit on a line from 
headland to headland instead of parallel with the con- 
figurations of the coast, and also affirms the right of 
Newfoundland to maintain ‘‘reasonable’”’ regulations 
for the fisheries, the ‘‘reasonableness’”’ of these regula- 
tions to be determined possibly by a mixed commission, 
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Four political events of last week served as possible 
indications of sentiment in the coming elections. In 
Vermont, on September 6, John A. Mead was elected 
governor by the smallest Republican plurality, with two 
exceptions, since 1870, and the Democrats made sub- 
stantial gains in the legislature. On the same day the 
Republicans of New Hampshire, in the first direct pri- 
mary election under the new State law, indorsed the 
candidacy of Robert P. Bass, a “‘progressive,” for gov- 
ernor as against his opponent, Col. Bertram Ellis, the 
representative of the “regulars,” by an overwhelming 
plurality. While the voters of Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire were registering their preferences, Senator La Fol- 
lette, one of the “insurgent’’ leaders in Congress, was 
sweeping the State of Wisconsin in the primaries for 
re-election to the Senate; and Senator Julius C. Burrows, 
a conspicuous member of the “regular”? wing of the 
Republican party, was defeated in the Michigan pri- 
maries after a service of thirty-three years in Congress. 


a 


A DRAMATIC element was injected in the presidential 
canvass in the Republic of Panama on September 8, 
when it was announced at the capital of that country 
that the American chargé, Mr. Richard O. Marsh, had 
issued a solemn warning that in the event of the failure 
of the Panamanians to elect Sefior Lewis to the presi- 
dency, the United States would be forced to adopt ener- 
getic measures which might culminate in the annexa- 
tion of the little republic. The State Department acted 
promptly upon the receipt of the cabled news from Pan- 
ama, by instructing Mr. Marsh to repudiate publicly, 
and without delay, the menace imputed to him in an 
interview published in the Panamanian press. At the 
same time the State Department took pains to inform 
the little republic bordering upon the canal zone that 
Washington had expressed no official objection to any 
candidate, although it has been understood, both at 
Washington and at Panama, that Sefior Lewis is the 
aspirant most acceptable to American interests. 


ed 


Two ecclesiastical events of unusual significance have 
been going on simultaneously at widely divergent points 
in Canada. At Montreal the French and Irish Catholics 
have paid conspicuous honors to Cardinal Vincenzo 
Vannutelli, the papal legate, at the Twenty-first Inter- 
national Eucharistic Congress. At Annapolis Royal, 
in Nova Scotia, last Friday, the Anglican Church in 
Canada observed the culminating ceremony in the cele- 
bration of the bicentenary of the first Anglican service in 
the Anglican Church in Canada, on the occasion of the 
commemorative services at Annapolis Royal, emphasized 
its unity with the Church of England by cabling an ex- 
pression of its loyalty to King George V., the temporal 
head of the latter church. The observances at Mont- 
real were attended by an impressive outpouring of com- 
municants which testified to the strength and vitality 
of the Roman confession in the Dominion. 


od 


THe manufacturers of textiles in Great Britain and 
France have been forwarding to their respective gov- 
ernments for two or three weeks past a series of ener- 
getic protests against certain restrictions imposed upon 
exporters by the instructions to consular officers recently 
sent out by the Department of the Treasury at Washing- 
ton. One of these provisions requires that importers 
of textiles into the United States shall deposit, months 
in advance, samples of the fabrics designed for the Ameri- 
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can market. French and British manufacturers have 
pointed out, with some indications of temper, that this 
requirement will expose to their American competitors 
some of the most important of their business secrets, 
in plenty of time to make the information available 
for commercial use in this country. A feature of the 
controversy between the State Department and foreign 
exporters is the attitude of American commercial organ- 
izations abroad, which have joined in the condemnation 
of the new regulations. 
Bd 


THE Russian government is exerting itself to the ut- 
most, if somewhat tardily, to cope with the epidemic 
of cholera which is working havoc in European as well 
as Asiatic Russia. Some idea of the magnitude of the 
problem that confronts the sanitary department at St. 
Petersburg may be gathered from the fact that up to 
September 31, 133,601 cases of cholera, including 64,405 
deaths, had been officially reported from widely scattered 
localities, in addition to the many cases which prob- 
ably have been concealed from scrutiny by isolated or 
ignorant peasantry. During the past two weeks, through 
the efforts of an army of physicians and sanitary offi- 
cers sent out by the imperial government, the force of 
the epidemic has diminished somewhat. The lesson 
of the latest outbreak of the plague has not been lost 
on the authorities, for a comprehensive project has been 
taken up to reorganize the forces of sanitation by a mate- 
rial increase in the number of government physicians 
and other health officials in the provinces, with a view 
to a permanent enforcement of effective rules of sanita- 
tion. 

a 


THE desire of the powers that be in Germany to avoid 
unnecessary irritation to French susceptibilities on the 
historic score of 1870, is indicated by the character: of 
the recent celebration of the fortieth anniversary of 
the capitulation of Sedan. In Alsace-Lorraine, where 
the chief features of the observance were carried out, the 
programme signalized rather a commemoration of the 
unification of the empire than a defeat of unparalleled 
disaster for the French. ‘The physical embodiment of 
the sentiment of the occasion is of grim significance to 
the defeated, however. Jt has taken the form of a 
memorial to the Eighth German Grenadier Regiment, 
and presents a colossal bronze eagle, in sight of the French 
frontier. In the talons of the eagle is the sword of Ger- 
mania, wreathed in the laurels of victory, while the 
wings of the giant bird are outstretched and its great 
beak is aimed menacingly toward the sunny fields of 
France. 


Brevities, 


Some of the most bitter prejudices are relics of ancient 
wrongs, and serve their purpose so long as danger threat- 
ens, 


He who cherishes prejudices without ever asking the 
reason for them is a bigot, but he who has no prejudices 
is a lawless reprobate. 


The opportunity is still open for the United States as a 
nation to make itself the visible and successful repre- 
sentative of the highest ideals of civil and religious liberty. 


Mr. Iloyd George, Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
Great Britain, claims that his tax on whiskey has re- 
duced its consumption by ten million gallons, with a 
consequent reduction of arrests for crime. 
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The inventions that pay best are commonly of articles 
of small cost. As the German in Chicago said, “It’s the 
nickel that does the business,—five cents for a car ride, 
five cents for a cigar, five cents for a drink.” 


In an estimate of American life made in London, on 
misinformation furnished by Americans who do not 
hesitate to traduce our institutions, the preposterous 
statement is made that there are four millions of paupers 
in the United States. 


Over thirty-two thousand people were present at a 
baseball game in Boston one day. It would be a real 
contribution to our knowledge of human nature if we 
could get a clear-cut statement of the political, social, 
theological, and religious sentiments in which they were 
all agreed. 


There has been some speculation as to the reason 
why it happened that all the speakers at the recent dedi- 
cation of the monument at Provincetown were Uni- 
tarians. ‘The explanation is to be found in some things 
that happened in the Congregational denomination from 
fifty to one hundred years ago. But they were not all 
Unitarians, Senator Lodge was a notable exception. 


Two Tragedies of the Wil. 


BY JOHN A. BELLOWS. 


Te 


BRAND. 


In striking contrast with “Peer Gynt,” the tragedy of a 
weak, misdirected, or fairly perverted will, Ibsen has 
given us “Brand,” which is the tragedy of the strong, 
masterful will that is sure it is the very mouthpiece of 
God’s will, and consequently seeks to bend everything 
and everybody to it. Its possessor is so sure that he 
is right that, like Tom Tulliver in ‘““The Mill on the 
Floss,” like the Elder Brother in the parable of the 
Prodigal Son, he is merciless to others who seem to fall 
below his standard of virtue: he conspicuously fails in 
tenderness and in pity. Like the great Savonarola, 
he mistakes what his own will prompts him to do for 
the direct will of God. It may be, it often is, a noble 
mistake; but it is a mistake that sometimes works woe 
and cruelty to all related to him. For finely says George 
Macdonald in ‘Robert Falconer,’ “‘It is one thing, 
and a good thing, to do for God’s sake that which is 
not his will: it is another, and altogether a better, thing 
to do for God’s sake that which 7s his will.” 

As to the general purpose of ‘‘ Brand,”’ there are several 
illuminating comments by Ibsen himself. When be- 
ginning to write it, he said: ‘The subject and mood 
have been hanging over me like a nightmare. It is de- 
lightfully peaceful here’’—in a little village near Rome. 
“T read nothing but the Bible: it has vigor and power.” 
Brand himself has something of the vigor of one of the 
old Hebrew prophets, crying in some new wilderness 
of sin: Woe unto you unless you repent! I hate your 
solemn fasts and your feasts. Cease to do evil, learn 
to do well. Give all to God,—all or nothing! I tell 
you all! The play was, of course, taken as an attack 
upon religion. But, says Ibsen: ‘‘I could have con- 
structed the same syllogism just as easily on the subject 
of a sculptor or a painter as of a priest. I could have 
written the same of Galileo, making him hold his ground 
that the earth moves. You need not blame me because 
the book may have given pietism something to lean on. 
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You might just as well blame Luther with having in- 
troduced Philistinism into the world: he did not intend 
to. ‘Brand’ is an esthetic work, pure and simple. 
It came into being as the result of something which I 
had not observed, but experienced; it was a necessity 
for me to free myself from something which my inner 
man had done with, by giving poetic form to it. But 
the demand ‘All or nothing!’ is made in every domain 
of life, in love, in art, and Brand is myself in my best 
moments.” 

This is an interesting and an important statement. 
Assuredly every work to be great must be an esthetic 
work, conforming to the universal laws of beauty. Of 
course, too, it must not be a series of sermons connected 
by and; it must have no convenient little moral tags 
to tell us at every turn in which direction we are to go 
for our soul’s good. The ‘‘Agamemnon”’ of Aischylus, 
the ‘‘CHdipus”’ of Sophocles, Shakespeare’s ‘‘Hamlet”’ 
and ‘‘Lear’’ are, in one sense, purely esthetic works, 
too large and vast to be constantly preaching little 
moral lessons. But not the less, and just because life 
is profoundly moral, the moral lesson is there for him 
who has eye to read it. Not for a moment, if we are 
serious-minded persons, can we subscribe to that horrible 
modern dictum, Art for Art’s sake. Rather, indeed, 
is art, as Mr. Edward Howard Griggs has recently 
told us, for life’s sake. We cannot hold, as one of the 
wittiest and basest apostles.of that doctrine has pro- 
claimed, ‘‘A picture is moral if it is well painted: a 
poem is moral if it is well written.’’ Rather do we 
agree with that true though somewhat erratic poet, 
Sidney Lanier: ‘“‘We may say that he who has not 
yet perceived how artistic beauty and moral beauty 
are convergent lines which run back into a common 
ideal origin, and who therefore is not afire with moral 
beauty just as with artistic beauty,—that he, in short, 
who has not come to that stage of quiet and eternal 
frenzy, in which the beauty of holiness and the holiness 
of beauty mean one thing, burn as one fire, shine as one 
light within him, he is not yet the great artist.” 

Certainly, though “Brand’’ may be primarily a work 
of art, we have in it a serious attempt at answering the 
riddle of life. In brief, it is this: Is God the great 
Taskmaster, rigorously demanding of us ‘‘all or nothing,” 
that we should give up all to him, every human comfort, 
every human love, letting absolutely nothing—not even 
a shred of a dead child’s garment which we are cherish- 
ing—stand between us and him? Or is he, as the 
closing lines suggest, a God of love? You can hardly 
decide just how much Ibsen himself admires the con- 
duct of Brand; for Ibsen hates half-heartedness so in- 
tensely—that unpractical idealism which has no proper 
sense of fitting time and place for its exhibition as 
shown, for instance, in ‘‘Peer Gynt,” or, later, in “The 
Wild Duck’’—that Bernard Shaw has wittily said that 
“the main effect of Ibsen’s plays is to keep before the 
public the importance of being always prepared to act 
immorally.’”’ Brand, then, largely embodies a protest 
against that poverty of spirit, that half-hearted temper, 
which Ibsen rebelled against in his own countrymen, 
and also, of course, in every human being who is vacil- 
lating, shifty, trying to serve both God and Mammon. 

We first see Brand, like some huge elemental creature, 
striding over the snow on a business of life and death. 
He is warned of his danger. “‘I must goon. Iamona 
message from some one great.’”’ The peasant asks, 
‘““What’s his name?’’ “His name is God.” “And 
what might you be?’”’ ‘A parson.’”’ ‘“‘That’s all very 
well; but I know this, if you were a provost or even a 
bishop, you'd be in the clutches of Death before day 
dawns if you go on.’ And Brand only calls back to 
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him: ‘Farewell! If the Lord has need of my death, 
then welcome flood and fell and gully.” 

Eventually, Brand and Agnes, his future wife, go off 
in a boat to save human life. The spectacle touches the 
humble people of that region, and they come to ask 
him to be their pastor. Brand will not too swiftly 
consent. “If you have given to God everything except 
life, know you have given nothing. Remember, I am 
stern in my demand. I require all or nothing.’’ Brand 
is equally merciless with his dying mother. A mes- 
senger comes to ask him to administer to her the last 
sacrament. She will give up half of her property. He 
will not come. Another messenger tells him that she 
will give up nine-tenths of her possessions. ‘That will 
not satisfy him. She must give up all. The woman dies, 
saying that “‘the hand of God is not so heavy as my 
son.” 

Brand, his wife, and child are living in a dreary place 
where the light never comes to shine. The child is ill, 
and the doctor tells them that they must at once leave 
that cold, dark spot, or he will die. At first the natural 
father speaks: he would rush away and save his son. 
But one of his people comes to beg him to stay with them: 
he is just beginning to make his power felt. ‘‘What!”’ 
and this cuts deep, ‘‘so inflexible to others, so yielding 
to yourself? Which, then, shall it be? Child or peo- 
ple?”’ Agnes pleads for her boy’s life. Brand sternly 
answers, ‘‘Was I not a priest before I was a father?”’ 
After a brief but terrible struggle the priest prevails. 
They must remain at the cost of the child’s life. 

The sacrifice has been accepted: the boy has died. 
We next see Brand and Agnes on Christmas Eve. The 
poor woman has dressed a little Christmas tree, and sits 
looking out on to the snow-covered church-yard, where 
is that one little grave. She fancies that the light from 
the Christmas candles may somehow cheer her dead 
boy. But she is not to have even this miserable com- 
fort. Brand commands her to close the shutters tight, 
though Agnes declares, ‘“I am sure God is not vexed 
even if I did drink of the wells of comfort.” To which 
Brand sternly answers, ‘I have told you that every 
sacrifice that is not all is as though it were cast into 
the sea.” And Agnes cries in her agony, ‘Brand, 
your Lord’s way is very steep and straight.” But the 
shutters are closed. 

More pitiful still is the scene in which the gypsy 
woman finds Agnes looking over her dead child’s gar- 
ments, which she has treasured as the only solace 
left. The outcast woman demands something to cover 
her own little baby. One by one Brand forces her to give 
the child’s dresses and cloak and shoes, all but a certain 
little cap which Agnes hides in her bosom. ‘Have 
you given all?’’ She says, ‘‘Yes.’’ Then, with a wild 
desperation, she brings out the cap. “I lied: look! 
I repent. I submit.” The cap, too, must be given 
up. The sacrifice is complete. Even Brand is for the 
moment satisfied as he cries: “Soul, be faithful to 
the last. The victory of victories is to lose all.” 

In the end, after he is left alone,—as the poor mother 
soon follows his dead child,—Brand builds a new church 
for his people; but, finding them all unworthy, with only 
the meanest aims and ideals, he finally locks the church 
he has built, amd throws away the keys. ‘The maddened 
people pursue him, pelting him with stones, as the 
greatest prophets have always been stoned, following 
him to the edge of the mountains. ‘There, on the heights, 
Brand has a strange vision. Through a dim opening 
in the mist he beholds Agnes, his dead wife, holding 
their child. And Agnes says: ‘‘Thou must cross out 
three words of many. ‘They have cost thee this sickness. 
Forget them if thou wilt wash thy soul from disease. 
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They are ‘All or nothing!’ Then, says Ibsen, a change 
comes upon Brand. He cries: ‘The time of frost 
endures through the law. At last the summer sun 
streams from on high. I can weep. I can kneel down. 
I can pray.” 

The sound of an approaching avalanche is heard. 
Brand falls upon his knees and cries: “Answer me, O 
God, in the gulf of death.”” As the avalanche buries 
him, a voice is heard through the thunder, “He is a 
God of Love.” 

What, then, is the conclusion of the whole matter? 
Was Brand right in his demand of all or nothing? Right 
in his sacrifice of wife and child? Right in closing the 
church to an ignorant following of those who did not, 
perhaps could not, understand his uncompromising 
loyalty to an ideal far beyond their poor attainment? 
Is the true reformer always driven to the snow-clad 
heights, where he shall at last perish in the gloom and 
cold? Does Ibsen himself think that Brand is right? 
Certainly, he so hates all compromise, all half-hearted- 
ness, that there was evidently something of Brand in 
his own nature. But he is also, in another sense, just 
as truly a grim idealist, and, like all great teachers,— 
like Dante, Shakespeare, Browning,—he knows the 
supreme value of love and the place it ought to hold 
in life. That last vision of Agnes and his child, that 
voice from out the thunder of the avalanche,’ ‘‘He 
is a God of Love,”’ would seem to offset the whole long 
tragedy of gloom and apparently needless sacrifice. 
Yet, on the other hand, must it be said that, like Mrs. 
Deland’s ‘‘John Ward, Preacher,” Brand is true, at 
the cost of everything, to the vision he has seen in the 
mount; and, though we may not follow him, we cannot 
ridicule him. Like some great stone figure, he stands 
there in the night and the storm, with his face, stern 
and relentless, turned toward that quarter of the 
heavens where the light must break. Only when it 
comes, when God’s sunlight dawns, will not that stern 
face be transfigured with a strange, new tenderness, 
when God, who is a “‘God of Love,’”’ shall give to him 
at last, at last some new and far more blessed revela- 
tion as his will? 

Boston, Mass. 


The Gravest Problem in the World. 


BY CHARLES W. STEVENSON. 


Either the inward look or the outward serves to con- 
fuse us in our estimate of life. Looking alone at our own 
ideal, we lose sight of the mightier purpose which must 
apply to each and every life under the divine care. Look- 
ing at the outer view, we see the inexplicable maze of life 
with its multitudinous endeavor, its never-ending con- 
test, its joy and pain, and we cannot understand the mean- 
ing of it all. Thus, either way, we are bewildered; for 
there is a meaning that is mightier than that which ap- 
pears on the surface of things. 

It is when one becomes cognizant of this that the prob- 
lem of life looms large; for life is a gift from the unknown, 
and it is within the soul of man that the eternal question 
rises, What shall I do with it? 

True, in the ages past, man has asked this question 
and answered it out of the elements of the physical nat- 
ure. His gods became, for the most part, malevolent 
gods. Out of his very finite nature it appeared to him 
that the Power behind everything was a power that made 
for man’s discomfort. He must labor, at least in some 
degree, to live; and, when he tried never so hard, he could 
not escape death. The thought rose on his dim con- 
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sciousness that the powers of the earth and air were 
malignant. And thus the fall of man in some form 
appears in every religion. But the man still sought to 
read the mysterious riddle of existence. He built other 
gods as the light became clearer. ‘To-day he is convinced 
that the Power that rules is kind and beneficent. To-day 
he struggles to make this life conform to this higher 
ideal. But how? What is the duty imperative? 

How shall Ispend my life? This is the gravest problem 
in the world. And the man cannot truly answer it, even 
in the enlightenment of the present day, unless he ex- 
hausts the philosophies of the world. It is not only the 
eternal question, but it is the question that is paramount 
in the present. We need not go to the religions of the 
earth for confirmation of this. With an unparalleled 
progress in the industrial and commercial worlds, man is 
asking all the time, ‘‘How shall I spend my life?” If he 
allows religion to have sway, then the question goes deeper. 
It is a question of the soul in its relation to the Over- 
Soul. It is a question of life in its relation to other worlds 
through this one. Even to bring it down to the mere 
superficial spending of a man’s allotted span, it is a prob- 
lem fraught with the greatest moment to every man. 
How shall I spend my life to get the most out of it for 
myself and to make it conform to the purpose of the 
Author of that life? 

And what an infinite variety are there of men and 
women who are living this life out according to their 
fancy, and yet according to their limitations! Millions 
travelling the dusty road to death after their own man- 
ner, and yet one purpose in the mind of the Infinite for 
all, and one destiny! Is there a more confusing problem 
before the man? In fact, there are many, with their 
finite minds, with their utter inability to cope with the 
problem, who condemn too much thought on the sub- 
ject as unprofitable. They say we have enough in morals 
to make us know the right as it relates to our fellow- 
men, and this is enough. Others say the problem is so 
vast and deep, and it is in the bosom of the Infinite One 
who loves us, that I can afford to “‘stand and wait,” 
feeling that the divine light will disclose, in God’s good 
time, the end. And yet others say, “It is the problem 
that invites, I must solve it!”’ 

And each with a reflective mind knows that, more or 
less, with relation to this existence, with relation to his 
fellow-men, with relation to that duty he owes to the 
Power that makes, man must strive to analyze this mighty 
problem as best he can. Some say that in doing the 
nearest duty, in living with charity for all, in striving to 
obey the moral law as the consensus of opinion of the time 
makes it, man is able to live the right way. He needs 
only to invoke the knowledge of mankind as it is in the 
world of to-day to find the right. Once he does this, he 
may let the theologians consider the meaning and pur- 
pose which is hidden in nature and in the ascent of man. 

But the problem that is hardest to solve is how to 
relate the material existence to this high plane. Man 
does not always do this. He goes his way, intent on 
accumulation, because it is thus he makes his presence in 
the world felt. Or he strives for fame, that he may be 
remembered after he is dead. Or he wishes power material 
that he may make his presence felt among his fellows, and 
control the movements of the lives about him. Or he 
looks upon property as the test of man’s battle with the 
elements and with man, and he works to accumulate, and 
dies a miser of that which he cannot take with him. But 
there are others still who do not care for place or power, 
but wish alone for pleasure and work alone, that they 
may gain their ends,—the pleasures of the mind or o ithe 
body, the delights of social intercourse, of travel, and of 
ease. To these persons the problem weighs only as it 
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sometimes comes to them that they have lost or gained, 
as the case may be, and yet the innermost soul is not 
satisfied. So that here again in the temporal life man is 
unsatisfied and continually striving to unravel the root. 
He is working and wishing and waiting for success, all 
the while thinking often, somehow, that after all life is 
not worth living. 

But the desire to live again is implanted in the nature 
of man. Immortality is the wish. And it is here that, 
though the man cover it up in the very whirl of life, he 
finds himself thinking of the future. And, as he thinks 
thus of the future, out of his finite nature contemplating 
the Infinite, he becomes aware that somehow this life 
impinges on that future. There is the belief that his 
character is the ticket of admission to the next world. 
Here at this point the religion of rewards and punishments 
that has so long fattened on the credulity of mankind 
comes into play, and takes hold of his whole being. If 
it is in a Christian land, then the creed of the Christ with 
all the attendant theology comes tpon him. If it is the 
creed of the Mohammedan, then this translation into the 
abodes of the blessed in the midst of beautiful houris is 
the belief as to the hereafter, so be it that the man has 
done his duty here. But, in the case of the Christian, 
there is a creed within a creed, there is a Mediator, one 
who pays the penalty for the world in its sins; and a be- 
lief in him and in the efficacy of his atonement is the 
ticket of admission to abodes of the blest. It is not 
needful here to discuss this theology. Suffice it to say 
that man, looking on life in the midst of this environ- 
ment, has been told for long years that it is faith more 
than works that will save. The New Theology does not 
admit this. But the man who is imbued with the old 
makes his life a sacrifice to faith, and, adding works, tries 
to merit the pardon of One who is ever willing to pardon 
the suppliant. Here the man meets rewards of good or 
evil, according to his life in this world. So that his be- 
lief becomes to him one of the most important problems 
with which he has to deal. In it he finds his solace, for 
by this means he attains to bliss eternal. ‘Therefore 
the world to come is the goal of the world here. 

From whatever standpoint, then, the belief of the man 
as to the duties of this life and their reference to the life 
to come is the most important problem which the man 
has to consider. It takes hold of all his relations. Be 
it religion or a philosophy, he is haunted all the time with 
the meaning and purpose of life. Be he an Epicurean 
or a Stoic, be he a toiler or a dilettante, the gravest prob- 
lem in the world is right living. And it impresses itself 
on him day after day. With some it becomes a cult. 
They seek through all the learning of the past for the light 
that shall guide them. The burden weighs heavy on 
their minds. ‘There is no love that is not freighted with 
this thought. ‘There is no joy that is not received with 
hesitation because it may be in conflict with some creed. 

And yet there is coming over the world an idea differ- 
ent from this,—the idea that man, being made out of the 
spiritual substance of which Divinity is composed, must 
be himself divine, and, being this, cannot perish, cannot 
fall from the presence and care of the Divine, which is in 
continual self-expression. Moreover, the whole must 
be cognizant of every part. If man is divine, then he is 
part and parcel of God, and cannot escape the loving 
care of God. ‘This being the case, he need not trouble 
himself so much about the whys and wherefores of every- 
thing he does. He is made to be aman among men. He 
is given sufficient light for the day in which he lives. 
Conscience and consciousness ever guide and sustain 
him. And with these he need not be afraid. But this 
self-expression of the divine must give joy to the Infinite 
Great Heart. Love must find joy in every part of crea- 
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tion. And, therefore, the man may feel himself free from 
this banishment and ban which has been taught through 
the ages, and, being thus free, he is blessed by reason of 
life and has only to live it in simple gladness to do his 
duty. 

Let those in doubt take hope. There is an appointed 
way. Man walks therein whether he will or not. Let 
him rejoice, for it is appointed in the beginning that not 
one in all the vast company shall be lost. If he attain, 
“and that hardly,’’ to eternal life, he will not do it by fol- 
lowing the worn, stony path of some earth-born creed, but 
by following the divine light that is within. ‘This is the 
modern religion that is awaking the world to peace, rest, 
and joy. ‘There is nothing the matter. Even the sins 
of the world are not as bad as they seem. Indeed, sin is 
but a shadow. Good is the natural thing. One need 
not believe in a malignant Being who is ever waiting to 
curse and destroy his own creatures. The day is for 
pleasure. All that is needed is to follow the natural laws 
of life. Let them shape the social environment rather 
than a cruel Mosaic creed which demands an eye for an 
eye and a tooth for a tooth. Let man rejoice, for the 
hills declare the glory of God. ‘The stars are not more 
eternal than the soul that looks up to them. And the 
simplest man living his little round of daily cares, doing 
to others as he would have them do unto him, knowing 
little and caring less about the vast and mysterious creeds 
that have helped and hindered men for centuries,—this 
peasant watching his flocks, this mechanic standing by 
the whirling wheel, this woman sewing while she sings 
the song of the shirt, this girl giving her heart to a youth 
for time and eternity because she loves, this young man 
looking at the sun and its setting in the golden west and 
finding in the pictured glories there but the faint portrayal 
of the ambitions of his seeking mind and tender heart,— 
these shall all come into the kingdom and reap that which 
is provided, in and by the spiritual laws of compensation, 
for those who, wishing the world well, laugh while they 
may, and love as the years fall into the silence. 

WARRENSBURG, Mo. 


The Jewish Conception of Messiah. 


With the beginning of the era of emancipation in 
Europe the same havoc was wrought in orthodox Juda- 
ism as in orthodox Christianity. Science and criticism 
found fertile soil in Jewish minds as in Christian, and 
were applied with equal radicalism to Judaism and Chris- 
tianity. The same evolutions and revolutions that 
brought reform into Christianity brought reform in 
Judaism. ‘To-day we have the phenomenon, to be ex- 
plained by some student in whom the art of the his- 
torian and the science of the psychologist will be happily 
blended, of three conceptions of Messiah paralleling each 
other in Judaism and Christianity. 

Having always in mind the distinct difference between 
the Jewish and Christian origin and development of the 
Messiah idea, we find, nevertheless, that the Christian 
Laymen’s Missionary Movement is similar to the hope 
to which the strictly orthodox Jews of Russia and Eastern 
Europe still cling. The former take Jesus for granted; 
the latter never doubt but that God’s anointed one will 
soon come and end their miseries, in accordance with 
the traditional Jewish conception of Messiah as the ideal 
king. 

The Aryan-Jesus movement is not unlike Zionism. 
The former strives for a Christianity without the tra- 
ditional Jesus; the latter, for an independent Jewish 
state in Palestine in which all the ideals of all the proph- 
ets are to be realized,—a democracy, however, acquired 
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through the purchasing power of gold and the mag- 
nanimous protection of the great European Powers, the 
traditional Messiah being left out. 

The non-existence-of-Jesus movement has not yet 
defined its religious status or its Messianic ideals. Since, 
however, Christianity without Jesus is not Christianity 
at all, but Judaism before it was diluted with paganism, 
this latest phase of development in the dominant religion 
may be said to hold the same attitude toward Messiah 
as does Reform Judaism. 

Reform Judaism declares, in the words of the Pitts- 
burg Convention of the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis, in 1885 :-— 

““(r) The Messianic aim of Israel is not the restoration 
of the old Jewish state under a descendant of David, in- 
volving a second separation from the nations of the earth, 
but the union of all children of God, in the confession of 
the unity of God, so as to realize the unity of all rational 
creatures and their call to moral sanctification. 

““(2) We look upon the destruction of the second Jewish 
commonwealth, not as a punishment for the sinfulness of 
Israel, but as a result of the divine purpose revealed to 
Abraham, which, as has become ever clearer in the course 
of the world’s history, consists in the dispersion of the 
Jews to all parts of the earth, for the realization of their 
high-priestly mission to lead the nations to the true 
knowledge and worship of God.” 

Perhaps, after all, the most advanced thinkers in both 
Judaism and Christianity are not so far apart. For 
both, the conception of Messiah as an individual has 
given way to the conception of a Messianic Era. Per- 
haps, too, as God counts time, we are not so far away 
from the coming of that blessed day for which we pray 
so fervently, to paraphrase the words of our ritual, when 
all mankind will recognize that there is but one God 
over all, implying a Brotherhood of all, with ultimate 
peace and good will among all.—Rabbi Isaac Landman. 


Spiritual Life. 


Whether any particular day shall bring to you more of 
happiness or of suffering is largely beyond your power 
to determine. Whether each day of your life shall give 
happiness or suffering rests with yourself—George S. 
Merriam. 


ad 


No man or woman of the humblest sort can really be 
strong, gentle, pure, and good, without the world being 
better for it, without somebody being helped and com- 
forted by the very existence of that goodness.—Phillips 
Brooks. 

& 


If we know of a kind act which we might, but do not, 
intend to perform, if we be aware that our moral health 
requires the abandonment of some pleasure which yet we 
do not intend to abandon, here is cause enough for the loss 
of all spiritual power.—/’. P. Cobbe. 


ad 


The Divine Wisdom has given us prayer, not as a means 
whereby to obtain the good things of earth, but as a 
means whereby we learn to do without them; not as a 
means whereby we escape evil, but as a means whereby 
we become strong to meet it.—F. W. Robertson. 


a 


Unhappy am I because this has happened to me? Not 
so; but happy am I, though this has happened to me, 
because I continue free from pain, neither crushed by the 
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present nor fearing the future. Will, then, this which 
has happened prevent thee from being just, magnanimous, 
temperate, prudent, secure against inconsiderate opinions 
and falsehood?—Marcus Antoninus. 


& 


The Spirit of Love must work the works and speak 
the tones of Love. It cannot exist and give no sign, or 
a false sign. It cannot be a spirit of Love, and mantle 
into irritable and selfish impatience. It cannot be a 
spirit of Love, and at the same time make self the prom- 
inent object. It cannot rejoice to lend itself to the hap- 
piness of others, and at the same time be seeking its own.— 
J. H. Thom. 


Through Sin to Holiness. 


BY MARY J. WEATHERBEE-RICE. 


I thirst for knowledge: oh for one endless drink, for 
I would know why into this Eden of our world should 
evil have entered. ‘The chemist in his laboratory would 
tell us that here are two primates which can never make 
a compound. We may question as we will, yet out of 
this seeming disorder there shall come the sea of a great 
calm. 

If. in the beginning these two agencies were at work 
as two separate equal powers, the good and the evil, the 
case must be hopeless. If, however, God is in his world,— 
the First and the Last—the great ‘““I Am,’’—out of this 
chaos or death there must be ultimate form, union, plan, 
eternal life, eternal happiness. How? ‘Thatisa question 
not to be asked by the finite of the Infinite. 

Like the new-born babe, our organs of vision will only 
admit of a graduated amount of light. In this half 
light of time all we can hope to know of the final out- 
come of Creation’s plan is by analogy. Let us assume 
that by these silken threads we do climb to a knowledge 
of the whole. ‘Thus far, let us grant, we have reached in 
our primer of instructions that God is the omni- 
present good, present in the shock and destruction of 
earthquake and pestilence as in the sweet breath of the 
summer’s breeze; that every component part of the 
universe was and is in essence God. 

Like the concept in the brain of an Edison, the whole 
electrical device in embryo was in the thought of the 
inventor. It is pictured there as on the film of the 
artist plate. He that was and is and ever shall be, he 
knows, he knows; and all this phantasmagoria of aborted 
lives of suffering and waste is, in his eternal plan, to pro- 
duce a symphony, a jubilate among the hosts of heaven. 

It cannot be for us of limited vision to take in the 
workings of a drama, involving time and eternity. Pup- 
pets as we are on the stage of life, we must act our part 
to the best that we can. Like children that we are, by 
every added year of experience we should, and we do, 
discover that what we call the happenings of life are the 
workings of the law of cause and effect, whether in the 
sweep of noxious contagion or the killing of man by his 
brother man; that it is all the slow, educative process 
of regeneration,—of bringing life from the lower plane 
to the higher, man back to the All-embracing One, to 
God. 

How is the muscle of a man strengthened but by 
wrestling with the contending elements? ‘The rocks and 
root stumps of the field have in their displacement made 
many a weak arm strong, and labor-saving devices have 
been evolved through stress of difficulties and from 
mental defeat to success. Do we not see that poverty 
and distress have been the highroad to all our highest 
good? 
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In the workshop we may be amazed at the seeming 
amount of waste of the raw material, but there is no 
ultimate waste. We have only to see how carefully 
Mother Nature gathers up every vestige of decaying 
vegetation and in the springtime to behold in the ever- 
returning and ever-unfolding bloom and sweetness that 
nothing has been lost. 

Wonder we do and wonder we must at this eternal 
process of making over this waste material of aborted, 
sinful lives; and think we must, for only in thus contem- 
plating, reasoning from cause to effect, can we mount from 
the lower to the higher thought. 

By our dead selves we rise: our mistakes are the 
stepping-stones to a higher, clearer vision. So, in the 
beautiful analogy of a gifted writer, ““we can mount as 
an eagle from peak to peak,” and thus go singing to the 
unknown. 

Blessed be the God of eternal change, that through 
difficulty and struggle to the uttermost it is given us to 
ascend out of the old mould of the self into a vital one- 
ness with the only, the self-existent God—the good. 

WorcESTER, Mass. ; 


In Vacation. 


BY JAMES H. WEST. 


Under my Bodhi-tree cross-legg’d I sit, 
And meditate in silent, grateful glee. 
Between me and the sunset swallows flit— 
Swift-wing’d across the gorgeous tapestry. 
Crimson and gold—all wonderful to see— 
The west is gateway to unfathomed calm; 
Serenity from hill and rock and tree 
Bathes my freed spirit in unwonted balm. 
What wonder I respond with inward psalm! 
What wonder earthly gauds seem poor and bare! 
With marvels Nature meets my outstretched palm, 
And smiles that I inhale this heavenly air. 
“Oh, why so slow,”” she cries, ‘‘to seek my face, 
When peace, in all earth’s quest, hath else no place!” 


Che Pulpit. 


Sin and Vice. 


BY REV. W. M. BACKUS. 


Among many sentences of exceeding wisdom in the 
book of Ecclesiastes there is one that especially fits the 
thought of my discourse this morning. It is this, ‘One 
sinner destroyeth much good.” ‘This is a sentence that, 
perchance, needs no elucidation, but it will bear much 
expansion. 

The train of thought that gave birth to this sermon 
arose from a visit of Prof. Ross of Wisconsin University 
to Minneapolis, to speak before a civic organization. In 
his speech he distinguished between sin and vice in an 
unusual manner, making sin social evil and vice personal. 
No doubt’ there is much that is suggestive in the dis- 
tinction; but, from the accepted use of these words, there 
may be much that is misleading. 

Before we proceed to consider the relations of sin and 
vice to our lives, we must have a clear idea of what they 
are. ‘The Catholic Church has always made a distinction 
in sins. She has formulated a class of sins that she terms 
“deadly” in distinction to those she terms “venial,”’ 
and I think that most Protestants would agree to the 
distinction. ‘The deadly sins are murder, lust, covetous- 
ness, envy, pride, gluttony, and idleness. The venial 
sins are offences against ecclesiastical rites and minor 
social and personal evils. The deadly sins practically 
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cover, in any fair application, the whole realm of sins, 
social and personal. 

“Sin” is a word that is but seldom heard ina liberal pul- 
pit. Itisaword of which neither pew nor pulpitis fond, and 
the reason rests in the fact that it has been much misused. 
Much has been classed sin that is not such in the nature 
of things, being only so in the diseased imagination of the 
person, or group of persons, speaking. Many things that 
are innocent and beneficial have had the ban of being 
sins put upon them, in times past, by religious leaders 
to the impoverishing of life, to the creation of a morbid 
spirit among the religious, and to a disturbed conscience 
in those who could not see the wrong the churches sought 
to assert in the things they did. It is a very serious thing 
for a man, or a body of men, to seek to create a new sin; 
that is, to make something that in itself is innocent and 
beneficial taboo, for this disturbs and annoys those who 
continue to practise the forbidden thing, it prevents its 
enjoyment by others, and it tends to separate men arti- 
ficially into classes of saints and sinners. In Jesus’ time 
this distinction was greatly made, and over the most 
trivial matters. Life was fettered for the many, while 
the free were outcasts because proclaimed sinners. As 
you know, Jesus was proclaimed a sinner by the religious 
people of his time and at length termed malefactor, and 
as such he was executed. It is because of the folly of past 
distinctions, and some of them very recent, that liberals 
dislike the word “‘sin.’”” ‘They have been the leaders of the 
modern way of thinking whereby the artificial distinctions 
of the past have been destroyed so that a man who does 
not conform to them to-day is no longer called a sinner, 
while he who does conform to these distinctions and the 
forms of religion is called righteous, no matter what real 
iniquities he may commit. 

In fact, liberals have been true to the real definition of 
sin, which is ‘‘a missing of the mark.” As we try to in- 
terpret this definition, we see that it is personal, that 
each man stands before the bar of his own conscience 
and is a sinner when he violates his own sense of right, 
that society is sinful when it does not act according to 
its ideal. Because of this, liberals have been loathe to 
apply the word “‘sin,” for it is individual. Also they feel 
it more accurate to say that the actual malignant sinner 
is a degenerate or an undeveloped being. But it seems 
to me that we have, perhaps, carried this a little too far, 
and that we ought to call men sinners when they violate 
the well-known laws of moral and social well-being. In 
point of fact, I would go so far as to denounce all such 
as enemies of society. Sin is a real thing and needs cog- 
nizance as such. 

We have seen that sinis missing the mark; that is, falling 
below one’s knowledge of right. ‘Then, what is vice? 
Vice is sin. I do not see how we can separate evils into 
sin and vice. Sin is the broader term and is inclusive 
of vice, while vice is narrower in that it only applies to 
sins of appetite. In our common speech we often use 
wrongly the word “vice.’’ It has a very narrow meaning. 
It applies to some wrong habit, and, if we speak with any 
broader meaning, we should use the word “vices.’’ In the 
old morality plays vice was a character much as Punch 
is in the Punch-and-Judy show. He tormented the devil 
in all sorts of ways, but the play ended by his being taken 
off to hell under the arm of the devil. It seems to me, 
in view of what is commonly accepted, that Prof. Ross 
would have to use terms very arbitrarily in order to make 
sin social and vice personal, for the term “‘sin’’ covers 
both. It is true that the Church, in all of its forms, has 
made the greatest protest against sin in the form of vice; 
but there lies in the seven sins declared cardinal by the 
Church ample condemnation for any and all conceivable 
social sins. 
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But sin is not concerned alone with what man does. 
It also comprehends what he omits todo. Vice isa matter 
of personal habits, but sin takes in the whole realm of 
man’s existence; for all that he does or does not passes 
before the tribunal of his conscience, and, as it meets ap- 
proval, it is righteousness, as it has failed to meet the 
approval of his conscience it is sin. From what I have 
said, you may readily see how what is sin in one may not 
be sin in another. Itis an individual matter of conscience, 
and conscience is a thing that is of high or low estate 
according to the manner of its education. From this we 
see how sin came to be. It is a matter of education. 
When men have learned that a certain thing is harmful, 
it then becomes sinful for them to do it. Thus with all 
growth of knowledge the conscience becomes enlarged 
and more sensitive and the realm of possible sinning 
greater. There are many men living to-day who are 
very conscious of their own “missing of the mark,” who 
would seem as gods, because perfect, to early men, so 
much has the refinement of conscience taken place by 
the processes of human unfoldment. 

But through all of the unfolding of conscience men fail 
to obey its behests. ‘They do not do the best they know. 
Sin arises because of desire and vices, because of appetite. 
We want something very much because of the gratifica- 
tion that we feel it will bring. Our consciences say, 
“This thing is wrong: you ought not to do it,” but we 
say, “I want what it will bring,’ and go ahead despite 
warning. Now, I think that in most cases we do these 
things, while knowing better, because we cannot see far 
enough. If we could realize all of the harm that is to follow 
our misdeeds, I doubt if we would yield to our desires. 
Of course, our humanity does become maddened at times 
until it would do the mischievous thing, because of great 
desire, if it knew that the world would end in chaos the 
moment the desired thing was attained; but that is not 
normal nor sane. We are mostly short-sighted, or we 
hope by some magic or chance to avert the bad effects 
of our misdeeds. Perhaps the day will come when we can 
fully appreciate the truth of the sentence that “One sinner 
destroyeth much good,” because a greater sympathy will 
quicken imagination until, running down the future and 
seeing the resultant evil that will follow the deed, it will 
cause men to refrain from the action from which the evil 
would flow. 

Unquestionably, more evil comes to our race from ig- 
norance than from maliciousness; but that done in ig- 
norance is not sin, no matter how much evil may flow 
from it. In fact, it may be a virtue because conscience 
directed. We ought never to condemn sincere people 
for wrong deeds, however much we may regret the state 
of their consciences. The Church of Rome recognizes 
this and provides for another opportunity to repent for 
those who in this life are in a state of “invincible ig- 
norance.”’ From what I have said you can readily per- 
ceive the province of education and religion in creating a 
sense of sin and rising above the evils sin creates. Edu- 
cation develops the mind and enables it to perceive wherein 
certain things are wrong, then religion comes after saying, 
“Tt is the will of God that you do not do this harmful 
thing and that you should do this which is needful.” 

The dictionary defines sin as disobedience to the will 
of God, and then it refers to the Church as expressing the 
will of God. In the days when the Church was all-power- 
ful, it did dictate what should be called sins; but in doing 
so it accepted as the great sins those which men had 
through centuries regarded as the worst evils. It is true 
that in different ages the different emphasis and definition 
placed upon these mortal sins made them quite different 
things to different peoples. Yet it could never be gain- 
said but what they were the essentially sinful acts and 
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attitudes. In the height of her power the Church paid 
more attention to the violation of her rules than she did 
to the committing of these deadly sins, but the best and 
wisest of her sons never failed to utter a protest. 

To-day the power of the Church waned, and we have 
gone back to original sources. The sense of sin arose 
from a knowledge that certain things were wrong in 
themselves. This was not sent to man in code form, 
but given to him by a dawning perception of a natural 
order. So in reality sin is a violation of the law of God, 
but not as written in commandments or creeds or passed 
upon by church councils, but as observed by man in 
natural laws. ‘The laws of life are so elastic as to be ever 
changing to meet the needs of the new conditions of each 
day. ‘The trouble with us is that we try to codify them, 
whereas, in reality, any law written yesterday is half 
wrong to-day; for life does not stay its flow to remain 
consistent with what it has been in the past. From this 
arises the fact that it does not necessarily make one a 
sinner who violates code law. In reality, some of the 
greatest saints and seers the world has known, including 
Jesus of Nazareth, have not obeyed the laws of their 
countries or religions. It is not until one has accepted the 
law of the land as the law of God that it becomes sin for 
him to violate it; for, as is asserted in the definition, sin 
is wholly a personal matter, failing to live up to one’s 
own ideal of right, which may be either above or below 
code law, whether ecclesiastical or secular. 

Now, what we call sin is only right gone wrong through 
perversity or weakness. Sin and goodness spring from 
the same roots. Very often evil is wrought by those we 
call sinners, but who are merely undeveloped. ‘They 
are wholly uncouth and ignorant of more refined ways. 
They stare in dumb wonder at their more refined fellows, 
who draw away from them because of their moral ugliness 
of which they are not aware, being almost wholly of the 
earth earthy. No matter how much evil is wrought by 
them, it is not sin. 

So, too, with those who in perversity really sin, it 
springs from natural impulses that of themselves are right. 
Love is the grandest of human passions, and in the cul- 
tivated the most delicate; yet to ignorance it is lust, and 
the pervert in its name and to its ends is willing to commit 
sins without number. Even mother-love, the highest 
form in which we see it, leads the mother to sins without 
number, if she be so disposed, for the sake of her child. 
Prudence is a virtue, but out of the same root springs 
miserliness. A love for the good things of life is a virtue. 
It has led to the development of all of our higher tastes, 
yet out of this root has sprung inordinate desire whereby 
men have been led, in order to get these things for their 
loved ones, to struggle unduly and unfairly against their 
fellows. It is true that they love the game of competition 
as they have loved war, but it has been against their 
fellows and for the spoils of victory. Ithasled to sins that 
are graver than vices. It has made callous hearts and 
seared consciences until many, many men have been glad 
to fatten their purses on the lifeblood of women and chil- 
dren working over hours in disease-breeding factories 
and mines; on exorbitant rents for vile, overcrowded 
tenements; on the sale of their fellow-men; and, worse 
than all else, the sale of the women of their own blood. 

Now, these men are sinners, one and all, as is every man 
who in any way makes poor and mean the life of his 
fellows. ‘The Church has not properly applied its list of 
cardinal sins. It has made much of vices, and very prop- 
erly; but it has stopped short of applying the term “sin” 
logically and definitely to all the deeds of men that have 
greed and oppression as their source. Salvation has been 
made a personal thing. Hence vices have seemed more 
important to the Church than other forms of sin. And, asa 
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matter of fact, itis more patent. When we see a man who 
is drunken or otherwise vile we see the evil of his course 
at once; but, when we see the sober, bright-eyed, well- 
dressed Christian, whose prosperity is built on the life- 
blood of little children, it is not as easy to see or rebuke 
thesin. But hisis the greater sin; for, while the debauchee 
is pouring his evils into the race in impure blood, the one 
who is exploiting human life is impoverishing a much 
wider portion of the human stream. Sin is vice befouling 
life through evil living; but sin is also avarice making 
poor and mean the lives of others. How true the words 
of our text, ‘One sinner destroyeth much good’! One 
evil man may destroy the upbuilding of generations of 
ancestors and debauch a community. One unscrupulous, 
covetous man may impoverish many generations through 
what he wrings from the necessities of the poor. It 
needs Prof. Ross and others of his kind to assert the sin- 
fulness of the latter type and to awaken the pulpits of 
the land to the fact that many of this kind of sinners sit 
smug and comfortable every Sunday in the pews of the 
churches. There are not many preachers in the land who 
will say, ‘“These are the men who pay my salary’’; but, 
once awake to the real facts, they will say, “Perish the 
support that comes to me from iniquity.” 

The fundamental belief on which all of my other beliefs 
rest is that life is divine, that it is the manifestation 
of the life of God, and that the whole duty of man is to 
intelligently co-operate with the forces we see thus mani- 
festing themselves that we may make clearer the divine 
through an increased expression in our humanity. Now 
this theory naturally says that all that makes less clear 
this life through uncleanness or repression is evil, and when 
it is consciously done it is sin. This system can have no 
fixed rules, for it relates to life itself which is an ever- 
changing stream; but it has to do with the cultivation of 
intelligence whereby an understanding of the laws of 
growth are reached and an appreciation that makes us 
active coworkers with the God of whose life we are part. 
Then under this gospel we must denounce as sinners 
those who make unclean the life of God or dim the light 
of its understanding in any human creature. 

Having arrived, as I conceive, at a clear understanding 
of what sin is, let us now consider its cause. I have made 
use of-a number of terms to express its cause, but they were 
all more or less secondary; for its chief, if not its only, 
cause is to be found in a lack of love. I have shown how 
love itself may lead to sin, but the remedy for that is 
more love. Love that leads to sin is always narrow and of 
poor quality. The religion I profess—may I not say we 
profess?—draws no boundaries to love in its theories, for 
it says that all life is from God, and it is as much our duty 
to enlarge and make pure one portion as another: hence 
the most religious man is the one who strives the most to 
love all life, and from that love flows unselfish devotion 
to its object. The man who believes in a broad scheme 
of social redemption and acts upon his belief is truly 
religious. ‘Those who are conscious of a lack of interest 
or love and grieve over it sincerely are in the right way 
of amendment, while those who are not sorry over their 
narrowness are, for the time being, incapable of improve- 
ment. . 

Obviously the sense of sin is essential before true re- 
pentance can set in, before any real amendment is possible. 
It is this fact that makes the school and the church essen- 
tial. They educate and through education convict of 
sin. This is the way of growth. This is why we owe a 
duty to the Church. It is the feeling of the necessity for 
this that keeps men proclaiming under all sorts of diffi- 
culties a gospel that few understand and yet fewer heed. 
The religious life cannot be cultivated in isolation. Take 
a man away from the human world in which he is rooted 
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and he tends back to the brute. Still more, sever him— 
this cannot be done, but let us suppose that it can— 
from the great divine world from which all of his growth 
comes, from which the mind grows by thinking, the heart 
by loving, the will by striving, the soul by trusting, and 
you cause him to sicken and die like an infant plucked 
from its mother’s breast. More than you who are habitu- 
ated to it do I see the value of this church, as I frequently 
point out, not what it is now, necessarily, but what it 
has been and may be in bringing men into touch with 
the source of fresh supplies for their spiritual natures. 

It is a matter of fact, and not in the least surprising, 
that really irreligious persons seldom or never have the 
sense of sin, never feel truly ashamed of themselves after 
injuring their fellow-men. ‘The irreligious are of course 
distressed when their evils find them out and cause them 
loss of esteem or comfort; but their distress is not to be 
taken for a sense of sin,—that comes only through a 
consciousness of violated right. Here, more than in 
anything else, is to be found the difference between 
religion and irreligion. ‘The religious man is sorry be- 
cause he has done wrong. ‘The irreligious man is grieved 
because he has got himself into trouble and is being 
punished. And the irreligious man does not come to 
sorrow for the wrong he has done through punishment, 
but rather he feels that he has paid the price of his mis- 
_deed and need not repent. He feels bitter because he 
was found out and had to pay the price, and he hopes 
to be shrewder next time or have better luck. Not until 
he can appreciate the beauties his sin destroys can he 
truly repent. Is it not easy now to see the very important 
place which the sense of sin occupies in the improvement 
of character and the promotion of virtue? So long as 
that sense is absent or dormant, the sinner cannot improve 
in character even though he may in conduct; but such 
improvement will be due to fear or selfishness and leave 
the heart untouched. No radical change has taken place 
in his affections or desires: he has merely become prudent. 

A truly religious man, on the other hand, looks on sin 
as something degrading in itself. It is what he is much 
more than what he has done which makes the man grieved 
and ashamed. His sins are signs to him that his heart 
is wrong, that he is not full of love as he ought to be, 
therefore that he has not arrived at that state of moral 
earflestness and effort that satisfies this highest desire. 
Now it is true religion only that effects this refinement and 
elevation of soul. Real religion is that, under any name, 
which leads man out of a self-centred attitude into con- 
sidering the needs of other lives. A man of reasonable 
conscience falls in love with a good woman, and instantly 
he is ennobled. He is sorry for all of the evil that clouds 
his life and makes him unworthy of her love. He feels 
himself too poor to mate with such loveliness: that is 
the beginning of better things for him. He is humbled 
by the vision of goodness greater than his own and in- 
spired by a desire to make himself worthy to be an aid 
to even so pureasoul. ‘The greatest religion in the world 
may be termed mother-worship. We are most of us 
devotees at that shrine. In her we find symbolized ten- 
derness and goodness. More or less in our early years 
we develop in the light of her love, seeing in its glow 
what is good and what is bad. 

These personal loves are only fragments of what is due 
from us to God. We owe a world-wide love, but we are 
apt to stop at the point where self-gratification ceases. 
It is true that in our present incomplete estate that we 
cannot love all alike, nor can we love wisely, for no love 
is wise that does not recognize justice as its rule. And 
we ever violate that by indulgence where we love most 
and injustice where we love least. 

The world has long been dominated by the personal 
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sense in love and sin. It has not been wrong, but the 
scope has not been big enough, for man in his whole self 
is all men. ‘he day of bigger things is here. Men no 
longer tremble before a personal doom in a world to come: 
the sense of sin is broadening from personal vice to race 
injustice. In our land the evangel is new. ‘Those who 
were mature men when I was born seldom heard it. To 
exploit men and nature was the general practice and 
unreproved. To be masterful, shrewd, and tricky was 
accounted virtuous; and he who could turn his tricks 
the most successfully was held a hero. ‘The past decade 
has brought to full expression the voice of the new evangel. 
It is not heard often enough in the pulpit, but it is heard 
from the seats of learning and in periodicals where the 
fetters of greed are not riveted upon free speech. And 
this is its word: ‘‘Wealth is not personal. It is a race ac- 
cumulation and inheritance. It is the means whereby 
the high and fine qualities in men are brought to expression, 
and therefore its distribution should be such as to bring 
the greatest possible good to all. This is not a gospel of 
the poor against the rich. It is an evangel of common 
sense seeking for justice to all.” 

And it is time that it spoke. We are mad with desire 
for material gain. We go at a pace that exhausts not 
alone the tone of our whole being, but which is exhausting, 
as well, the physical resources from which our wealth is 
drawn. ‘The word of this gospel is being heeded by some 
who have wrung vast wealth from the conflict of interests, 
and these have made concessions to the spirit of the new 
evangel by returning some of their spoil to the people 
in the forms of libraries, hospitals, etc.; but that is not 
justice. And I doubt much the value of such benefac- 
tions. Also, for every one who is half convicted of sin 
there steps forward a multitude who would exploit their 
fellows at any cost to our humanity. The oncoming 
tide of human ignorance and cupidity is appalling, but 
even that will yield to an age spirit. It is ours to help 
proclaim the gospel of the kingdom, which is not alone to 
name men sinners who impoverish the lives of their fel- 
lows, but to show to them the beauties of the human spirits 
that they are exploiting. 

It may seem futile for those who wish these better 
things for men to raise their voices to-day against the 
overwhelming tide that sets against them, but the voices 
crying in the wilderness in times past have caught the 
ear and conscience of the world and created age-spirits 
before which nothing could stand. We should not be 
discouraged, but do our small part to bring about the 
triumph of this nobler spirit that is to-day struggling for 
expression in our kind. 

It is the part of love to beget love. If the wives and 
daughters of our land, instead of exacting money for 
fine clothes and automobiles, and so promoting the con- 
flict for wealth, would turn, through the influence of their 
love, the attention of their men folk to the task of in- 
stituting justice, much might be done; for our acts of 
injustice arise from our lack of knowledge of each other. 
Then when the man who had borne the heat and burden 
of the day returned to rest in the heart of his family, he 
would be met with the reward of affectionate interest, 
and love would say, ‘“‘I am so grateful for what you did for 
me to-day.” “Why, I did nothing for you to-day!” 
“Oh, yes, you did; for by your efforts a barrier to the 
higher life of fifty working girls was partly cleared away.”’ 
And the deed would be for the wife of his heart and the 
offspring of their love, for our race is one person and rises 
orfallsassuch. ‘The voice of every loved one to-day might 
say as truly as he of old, “Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it 
unto me.” 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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To Others. 


Ye who can roam where thrills the tawny corn, 
Or wade through seeded grass, or who can stray 
Across the meadows as they make the hay, 
Or where the dewdrop sparkles on the thorn— 
If you could lose, but for a single day, 
Your use of limb, your power to pluck the may 
In rutty lanes where thrushes sing all day, 
I wonder would you speak of life with scorn ? 
God knows, I would not keep you pent for long 
In that close cage where anguish pecks the husk 
Of Life’s spilt millet, upon which it thrives; 
But long enough to let you learn the song 
Which captive thrushes sing from dawn to dusk: 
An hour or two would make you love your lives. 
—Eugene Lee-Hamilton. 


A Unitarian Church Art Commission. 


BY OSCAR FAY ADAMS. 


The recent partial destruction by fire of 
a Unitarian church and the intention of its 
building committee to repair or rebuild the 
same give rise to more or less speculation 
as to what the architectural outcome of the 
resolution of the society may be. Many 
churches of our faith have belonged to the 
type for which the “‘carpenter and builder”’ 
has been generally responsible. That worthy 
personage aimed mainly at erecting a neat 
and commodious house of worship. He did 
not pretend to architectural knowledge. He 
knew little or nothing of the requirements of 
this or that style. He rarely studied to 
produce a thoroughly consistent design. At 
times the church deacons intimated their 
desire to have a building modelled after this 
or that church they had seen in this or that 
locality, but more often the design was left 
to the unaided judgment of the “‘carpenter 
and builder.” 

The result in the latter case was not always 
regrettable; for the ‘‘carpenter and builder” 
was now and again a mechanic of ability, 
possessed of a keen sense of proportion, and 
with not a little skill in the matter of deco- 
rative details. Sometimes, however, he was 
a person whose mechanical acquirements 
were not mingled with discretion. He had 
observed various churches here and there in 
his neighborhood, and had admired various 
details in each without reflecting at all upon 
the why or wherefore of the same. Why 
should he not incorporate the details he so 
approved into the edifice he was employed 
to build? He did so incorporate them, fre- 
quently to the easily obtained delight of a 
congregation knowing still less of the canons 
of taste than he, as well as to the sorrowful 
horror of the better informed in the next 
generation. 

We have made material advance in the last 
quarter of a century. The ‘‘carpenter and 
builder’’ is dethroned, and the architect 
reigns in his stead. Even so, every parish 
contemplating the ereetion of a new church 
or the remodelling of an old one runs more 
or less risk of inflicting an eyesore upon the 
community at large. The architect selected 
may be so hampered by the building com- 
mittee that he cannot produce a well-studied 
design, consistent in all its parts; or, again, 
he may be an erratic person none too well 
acquainted with the best examples of church 
architecture and strongly inclining to the 
employment of elaborate but frivolous detail. 
In any case what course should be pursued by 
the parish about to erect a church home? 
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Do its responsibilities extend beyond itself, 
or are they confined within the limits of its 
own likings and requirements. 

Very few Unitarian parishes (or others, for 
that matter) are fully competent to judge of 
or decide upon architectural matters for them- 
selves. Is it, then, the part of wisdom for 
a parish to settle, unaided from competent 
sources, what its church shall be like? Should 
the architect be chosen at random, and then 
be left to act entirely at the dictates of his 
own discretion? More than one architect in 
his-later years has, with fuller knowledge and 
experience, regretfully perceived his errors of 
the past, and lived to regret the continued 
existence of some of his ambitious excursions 
in architectural fields, both ecclesiastical 
and secular. .Since parish building commit- 
tees and professed architects are fallible alike, 
what then? 

In answer to this pertinent query there 
has suggested itself to the writer the forma- 
tion of a Unitarian church consulting com- 
mittee or art commission, composed of archi- 
tects and art critics. To this board any 
Unitarian parish about to build or remodel 
its church should submit its case for advisory 
action to be taken concerning it. ‘The build- 
ing committee should prepare a careful state- 
ment of conditions and limitations. In this 
should be distinctly indicated the preference 
of the committee or the parish regarding the 
adoption of any recognized style, the amount 
of money available for building, the architect 
engaged, if any, the site of the contemplated 
structure, and such other details as may be 
deemed needful for the art commission to be 
acquainted with beforehand. The members 
of the board should preferably be drawn from 
different portions of the United States rather 
than entirely from New York and Boston, 
and, as a suggestion toward its composition, 
the names of Henry Vaughan, the Boston 
architect, whose reputation is international, 
and Edwin Lewis, who has already erected 
several admirable Unitarian churches,—as, for 
instance, that at Hopedale, Mass.,—may be 
offered. ‘The duties of this board should be 
to pass judgment upon plans submitted for 
this purpose by building committees, indi- 
cating degrees of excellence, more or less 
successful adaptation to site, adaptation or 
the want of it in regard to site, consistency 
as to style, and such other details of impor- 
tance as might suggest themselves. 

As an aid in simplifying matters and prior 
to submitting designs to the art commission, 
some member of the board should be asked 
to meet the members of the parish intending 
to build, or, at all events, the members of the 
building committee, and deliver an informal 
lecture or talk upon the nature and limita- 
tions of architectural styles, indicating in 
general terms how and where they are often 
violated, as well as singling out for attention 
points of excellence in such churches as may 
be selected for illustration. This course 
would be of material assistance in educating 
the parish, as may readily be recognized, and 
the advice of the art commission more intel- 
ligently heeded. 

The present is a favorable time for the 
establishment of such a consulting board; for 
communities in general are growing more 
conversant with architectural matters, and, 
because of increased knowledge, a little more 
diffident about acting hastily. They are 
readier than formerly to listen to competent 
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exercise of the educational influence of the 
consulting board. Were such a board in 
existetice, the freakishness so strongly char- 
acteristic in church building in the last decade 
but one of the nineteenth century would be 
rendered impossible in the future; and the 
same may he said of the unintelligent wooden 
Gothic of the early and middle Victorian 
periods. Parishes should be taught the im- 
portant distinction between constructive de- 
tails which are vital—that is, connected with 
the life of a building—and those which are 
purely decorative and bear no relation to 
the life. This point understood, we should 
be less frequently offended by the employ- 
ment of details not only where they are not 
wanted, but where they are unmistakable 
shams. A buttress, for example, is primarily 
intended to perform a certain definite task,— 
that of adding strength at points where there 
is a concentration of pressures to be met and 
resisted by counter pressures or thrusts, and 
this is true, whether the buttress be “‘flying”’ 
or vertical. A wooden buttress is usually a 
hollow sham, adding nothing to the strength 
of the wall it is placed against. A vital feat- 
ure of stone construction is here mistaken 
fot a decorative detail. Wooden Gothic, 
though oftentimes not unpleasing in effect 
to the untrained eye, because of the existing ° 
mental confusion between things vital and 
things decorative, is intrinsically false, and 
it, too, might be forever banished, so far as 
Unitarian churches are concerned, by the 
efforts of an art commission. 

We might enlarge indefinitely upon the 
subject in hand; but, from what has already 
been said, the advisability of establishing an 
art commission to pass upon designs for new 
Unitarian churches submitted to it by build- 
ing committees is perhaps sufficiently clear. 
Such a consulting board, composed of archi- 
tects and non-professional critics of standing 
and influence, would have it in their power, 
if acting along proper lines, to effect a revolu- 
tion in Unitarian church architecture. Very 
possibly its influence might extend further 
than this, but at present we are concerned 
chiefly in its relation to the churches of.our 
own household of faith. 


Wiliam de Morgan. 


Mr. de Morgan gets his sharpest and most 
telling effects by the perfect skill with which 
he introduces the multitude of trivial details, 
unimportant in themselves, but momentous 
in their bearing on the growth of character 
and event, and indispensable if the life 
recorded is to reflect fully and faithfully life 
as it is lived. The most idyllic love affair 
has its unromantic or ridiculous interludes; 
death does not always give you time to make 
solemn preparations for his reception; 
tragedy must cover last night’s wound and 
brush his hat and take his bag and umbrella 
and go off to business as usual this morning, 
as if nothing had happened; comedy has to 
hush her laughter to-morrow and go to bed 
with a heartache because of some trifle that 
seemed to be over and done with twenty 
years ago; and the shadows of a man’s old 
follies or misfortunes come from his past to 
thwart and overwhelm him even while he 
is boasting that he does not believe in ghosts. 

Mr. de Morgan makes his stories satisfy- 
ingly plausible and realistic by his ingrained 
habit of looking before and after. He can- 
not even see a shivering, withered old crone 
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serving out a ha’p’orth of baked chestnuts 
over her charcoal fire without reflecting that 
those skinny, clawlike hands were once 
the beautiful hands of a young girl: he is 
never contented to sketch the least signi- 
ficant of his characters in outline only, he 
must needs give you the whole man and the 
whole woman by deliberately linking up 
their to-days with their yesterdays, so that 
you know their dispositions, the environ- 
ments that shaped them, the motives that 
actuate them, and can guess how they will 
behave in a given crisis before the crisis is 
upon them. 

This is the justification, if they need any, 
for the exceptional length of his books; the 
art and the magic of them lie so largely in 
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the aggregation of biographical and descrip-- 


tive detail that to condense them would be 
to rob them of half their charm and most of 
their living reality. Even the restless, the 
impatient, the overbusy, once they have sur- 
rendered themselves to his spell, can enjoy 
his leisurely calm, become absorbed in the 
interests of his people, and look forward to 
the new novel he promises for this autumn, 
“An Affair of Dishonor,’’ and wish it may 
not be a single chapter shorter than his 
longest. His increasing popularity speaks 
for itself; and, when I meet an occasional 
reader who puts William de Morgan’s name 
down again on a library list and then shakes 
his head over the number of his pages, I 
feel inclined to rebuke him with what Lord 
Felixthorpe, in “It Never can Happen 
Again,” said to Judith about Challis, the 
novelist: ‘‘You’re just like the people that 
author chap has been telling us about down- 
stairs—people who complain that his books 
are too long and then ask for more.’’—A. 
St. John Adcock, in the Bookman. 


Literature. 


Four Eprocus or Lire. By Elizabeth 
Hamilton-Muncie, M.D., Ph.M. New York: 
Greaves Publishing Company.—Increasing 
attention is given just now to questions con- 
cerning social morality. Books and articles 
are published every week calling attention 
to the evils which lurk in society and espe- 
cially to the diseases which are consequences 
of social immorality. To some extent this 
seems to us a ‘‘flurry’’ of spasmodic reform 
rather than a more profound view of human 
nature and its frailties than has hitherto 
prevailed. Like the book before us, many 
of these things are written by women whose 
spirit is good, whose purpose is excellent, 
but whose knowledge is not equal to their 
own estimate of it. Whether this book will 
do good or not we cannot say, although it is 
the intent of the author to lift all the ques- 
tions discussed into the higher atmosphere 
of delicate feeling, devout sentiment, and 
scientific knowledge. Much of the senti- 
ment seems to the writer to degenerate into 
sentimentality, and one may doubt the wis- 
dom of being quite so explicit in explaining 
things to children as the author thinks desir- 
able. In one respect this book will do harm, 
because it falls in with that wide-spread delu- 
sion which just now is exciting in the minds 
of ignorant and innocent mothers and maid- 
ens suspicions that are ill-founded and belief 
in a state of things that does not exist. When 
the author says, ‘Mothers, do you realize 
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that this leaves only ten pure men out of 
each one hundred from whom our daughters 
may select husbands?’’ she utters a slander 
which is not only preposterous and entirely 
unjust to whole classes of well-born young 
men, but the cause of a suspicion and dis- 
trust which are cruel in their effects and in- 
jurious to society. There are classes of men 
of whom such statements may be true; but 
there are thousands of young men, for in- 
stance, who are students at colleges of whom 
the statement might be reversed with a nearer 
approach to the truth. Nothing is gained 
to the cause of good morals by lying or by 
self-deception concerning the evils of vice. 


ON THE DocTRINE OF PERSONAL IDEN- 
tity. By C.Comyns Tucker. London, New 
York, Bombay, and Calcutta: Longmans, 
Green & Co.—The author first calls attention 
to the desire in every man to remain himsell, 
then to the consciousness that he is the same 
person amid all changes. If we read this 
doctrine into the doctrine of future exist- 
ence, we greatly increase the attractiveness 
of the latter belief. We ordinarily recognize 
friends after long separation by the vital 
qualities back of the changed physical ap- 
pearance. If the vital qualities are perpetu- 
ated after death, we shall not be handicapped 
in the recognition of friends by the lack of 
the body. The author seeks to find among 
the vital qualities one which grows toward 
good and away from deterioration, and finds 
it in the moral sense, one operation of which 
is conscience. 


CONFESSIONS OF A CLERGYMAN. London: 
George Bell & Sons. 90 cents net.—Be- 
cause anonymous, this book can tell its story 
with the utmost frankness, and it does. 
There is a refreshing directness and sincerity 
about it. It is the story of a clergyman of 
the Church of England, who, after he has 
come to think for himself, bitterly regrets 
the needless waste in his plans of preparation 
for his ministry, because of the inability of 
his theological instructors to read the signs 
of the times. He restates the Christian re- 
ligion in modern terms, and urges the Church 
to live with the growing life of men and the 
wide development of truth. 


Miscellaneous. 


A Saint of the Twentieth Century, by Vannie 
Bond Rice, is a story of life in a smaJl New 
England town which, being burdened with 
crooked politics and unscrupulous citizens, 
welcomes the arrival of an up-to-date pastor 
who makes for better things. After a hard 
struggle he puts the town right in many 
respects. The love interest of the story is 
not neglected. The book is published by 
Richard G. Badger, Boston ($1.50). 


Another attempt to tell the story of Jesus 
for children has been made by E. F. Jones, 
and the result is published with illustrations 
by Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. of New York. 
The point of view is that of one who sees in 
the miracles, for instance, only supernatural 
attestation of the divinity of Christ’s mis- 
sion. For those who accept this point of 
view the narrative may serve its purpose, for 
the story is told simply, with short chapters 
and animated narration. 


Self-help and Self-cure is a primer of 
psychotherapy prepared by Elizabeth Wilder 
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and Edith Mendall Taylor not as an origi- 
nal contribution to the subject, but as a 
practical and easily understood presentation 
of the latest scientific thought on mental 
healing. Physical conditions with the need 
of proper diet, air, sleep, exercise, cleanli- 
ness, and the avoidance of fatigue (not the 
avoidance of tire) are clearly explained, 
prior to the study of mental and spiritual 
requirements. William James and Browning 
are the two teachers upon whom perhaps 
most dependence is placed, and their in- 
spiriting counsel and encouragement are 
brought into play as systematic instruction. 
Habit, will, action, bring spiritual develop- 
ment. A man literally makes his own 
brain, and the forces of this book are con- 
centrated to help him make it in the right 
way. (Small, Maynard & Co. 75 cents net.) 


The Expression Company of Boston sends 
out a new book by Prof. S. S. Curry, called 
Mind and Voice, in which he sets forth the 
principles and methods that should govern 
vocal training. Dr. Curry has long been 
recognized as a foremost exponent of the art 
of correct expression. He has educated 
preachers and public readers and teachers 
whose grateful testimony to the sanity of 
his methods evinces their appreciation. 
The new book is scientific, but at the same 
time it is so clear in its style and so illus- 
trative in its counsels that teacher or student 
may follow it without difficulty. ‘‘Super- 
ficial thinking,’’ says Dr. Curry in one place, 
“causes one to breathe superficially and 
seldom.’ It will be seen, then, that his 
book concerns not only the art of expression, 
but the thought back of it. 


Books Received. 


From Sturgis & Walton Co., New York. 
The Lady of Shenipsit. By Frederic P. Ladd. 
From Elizabeth Towne, Holyoke, Mass. 
The Science of being Well. By Wallace D. Wattles. 
From Thomas Y. Crowell, & Co., New York. 
The Master's Friendships. By J. R. Miller, D.D. 
From Sherman, French & Co., Boston. 
The Why of the Will. By P. W. Van Peyma, M.D. 80 
cents net. 
Commentaries on Sin. By George Frederick Jelfs. 
The Border of the Lake. By Agnes Lee. $1 net. 
Sun-ways of Song. By Alonzo L. Rice. $1 net. 


$1.25 net. 
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Che Dome. 
At eee Oe 


BY ANNIE M. L. HAWES. 


When the gatepost hardly lifts 
Its square head above the drifts, 
When the coast is smooth and white, 
And the windows frost at night, 

T liketo be at grandma’s. 


When the yellow chickens peep 

And the grass begins to creep, 

When we hear the bluebird’s trill 

And the frog king’s piping shrill 
I like to be at grandma’s. 


When the currants burn and glow, 
And blackberries dusky grow, 
When there’s fun the whole long day 
Where the men are making hay, 

I like to be at grandma’s. 


When the maple leaves turn red 
And the popcorn’s harvested, 
Apples in the cellar bin, 
Pears and nuts all gathered in, 

I like to be at grandma’s, 


Well, I guess that that’s bout all, 
Spring and summer, winter, fall, 
I have made it seem quite clear 
That ’tis right around the year 

I like to be at grandma’s. 


Susanna’s Childhood. 


BY X. 


On the level stretch of land where the wind- 
ing roads run under the high arching elms 
little Susanna was born. The house is still 
standing, one of a row of cheerful-looking 
houses, so well preserved that the passengers 
in the trolley cars, as they go by, would never 
imagine that in 1805 it had been for several 
years the home of a family of children. Near 
by, where the little park now gives shade 
and rest to the villagers, in little Susanna’s 
day there was a ship-yard. Huge timbers 
were hewn out here, and she had often seen 
the great loads start on their journey to the 
seaport towns. Here, too, she had gathered 
the chips and long curling shavings for play- 
things in those early happy days. 

In these times New England was almost 
as famous for peaches as Georgia is to-day, 
and a peach orchard flourished near the old 
house, its boughs so heavily laden that they 
could not hold all the luscious fruit, and 
much of it fell to the ground. One of the 
earliest recollections little Susanna had. was 
of being in the orchard with her mother, who 
was picking up the ripest and finest of the 
fruit. These she gathered carefully in her 
large apron. Suddenly she dropped the 
apron, and all the choice peaches rolled to 
the ground again. Susanna looked up and 
saw her mother wiping away blood from her 
lips. 

This event impressed the child so strongly 
that she had scarcely any other distinct re- 
membrance of her mother. She died when 
Susanna was five years old. When she was 
ten years old, her father died also. 

A “mourning piece” was wrought by Su- 
sanna when she was aged seventeen, as the 
gold lettering upon it said. It represented 
a-tombstone to the memory of her parents. 
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Two lovely women stood over it, a weeping 
willow and distant landscape completed the 
picture. It was carefully embroidered in 
silk and proudly preserved for many, many 
years. 

At first Susanna was sent to live for a 
while with relatives, who took good care of 
her; but they soon went away to Ohio, and 
were among the pioneers who settled that 
State. 

Susanna’s mother had given the little girl 
to the care of her sister; but Aunt Dakin pre- 
ferred to take Rebecca, Susanna’s older sister, 
because she was large enough to assist in the 
cooking, spinning, churning, and the thou- 
sand-and-one household and farm cares which 
engrossed the thrifty women folk of that day. 
Work was a relentless master, and some- 
times hardened hearts as well as hands. 

So it happened that little Susanna was 
taken by her grandmother Drew, but grand- 
mother herself was without a home of her 
own. Her husband went out in 1778 a sol- 
dier in the Revolutionary War, and never re- 
turned, so the legend says. She kept house 
for her two uncles, receiving one dollar per 
week, seventy-five cents of which she was 
charged for Susanna’s board. 

These two old men, Jonathan and Abijah, 
were wealthy for these times, but known 
through all that region for their irascible 
tempers. 

The lane leading northward, past the old 
lean-to, which itself has seen two centuries, 
if followed far enough, brings you to the cellar 
hole and well, the scene of much life and 
interest a century ago. There stood the 
house, and here over the well the old sweep 
towered. Are these the very elms that 
sheltered it or only their offshoots? It may 
be that those are the very lilac bushes which 
sent their fragrance through the small win- 
dows of the long, low kitchen where little 
Susanna sat near the broad fireplace, a won- 
dering child. Here she learned the uses of 
pothooks and trammels, the bread-peel and 
other primitive utensils. 

She remembered the gruff voice and rude 
manner of the man whose shaving water 
could neither be heated nor cooled to suit him. 
A tankard, mug, and pepper box of silver 
were some of the valued possessions of the 
house. Susanna saw at one time one of the 
old men in a fit of temper smite the tankard 
on the floor with such force that it stood up 
there in the dent it made. 

The assembled family assisted in the prepa- 
rations, and stood to watch the departure 
on those important occasions, when, dressed 
in his brocaded waistcoat, shining knee and 
shoe buckles, Jonathan mounted his chaise 
and drove off to the city. In the Antiqua- 
rian Rooms you may see a tiny silver spoon 
marked ‘‘ Made from shoe-buckles,”’ the story 
of which has been told by grandmothers and 
repeated by lisping children from one gener- 
ation to the next. Who shall say they were 
not the very buckles of this pompous old 
gentleman? 

But a more pleasing event belongs to this 
period of Susanna’s life, and dearly she loved 
to recall it, letting her knitting drop for a 
moment and looking over her spectacles. 
She saw again the quaint scene in the old 
kitchen, and heard the scrape of the fiddle as 
Grandmother Drew and her two sisters, 
Aunt Dodge and Aunt Ford, in their white 
caps and flowered short-waisted gowns, ker- 
chiefs neatly pinned across their shoulders, 
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danced a three-handed reel. ’I'was surely 
an enlivening moment for all concerned. 

Tradition relates not how it came about, 
but when next we hear of Susanna she was 
“bound out’”’ to Mrs. Lane, who lived on the 
outskirts of Eastville, the next town. ‘This 
was a much larger town than Susanna’s birth- 
place. Here she went to school, and enjoyed 
the company of the other children of the 
family, though they often made her the 
scapegoat of their pranks. 

Once on a baking day, when Mrs. Lane 
had carefully counted her twenty pies, she 
soon found one was missing. Susanna had 
been as eager as Melinda and John in scamp- 
ering behind the wood-pile in the long shed 
and securing her portion of the pie, but she 
was not more to blame than the others. 
Another day, as Susanna stood in the little 
sink-room making fine, clean suds for her 
dish-washing with spoonful of soft soap, 
John dared herto drink a tumblerful of suds, 
and said he would give her a cent if she would 
do it. Now Susanna had set her heart on 
possessing a toy bag made of candy which 
she saw in a store window as she passed on 
her way to school. Every day it grew more 
tempting, and the ten cents it cost seemed 
less attainable; but she decided toadd another 
cent to the three she had already, and swal- 
lowed the suds. It immediately came up 
again, and then John declared he would not 
give her the cent. 

Aunt Dakin, with an uneasy conscience 
about the little girl, had an intimation that 
all was not right with her. So one morning, 
as Squire Austin, his stock and dickey care- 
fully tied, was driving by on his way to 
transact business in Eastville, she ran out 
and asked him to call at Mrs. Lane’s and see 
how Susanna fared. Mr. Lane happened to 
meet Squire Austin in town that day, and 
invited him home to dinner. Mrs. Lane, 
hearing of this, dressed Susanna in one of 
Melinda’s gowns, and tied her hair with a 
pretty ribbon, so that, when Squire Austin 
came in, it was a very neat-looking little girl 
he took on his knee; and he assumed that 
she was well cared for. 

Susanna, however, had her own ideas of 
right and wrong, and she decided to act for 
herself. One Sunday morning, when all the 
family were gone to church, she was left as 
usual to cook the potatoes for dinner. She 
put them in the big iron pot and swung the 
erane back over the fire, then she went up 
stairs, tied all her belongings in a bundle, 
dropped it with her sunbonnet out the win- 
dow, went quickly out and picked them up, 
and started off across the fields. After a 
long time she ventured to put on her sun- 
bonnet, keeping close to the walls, and then 
came out on the highway, which she fol- 
lowed over seven dusty miles to Aunt Dakin’s 
door. 

The hardships of her childhood impressed 
her deeply, for she was only eight years old 
when she ran away from Mrs. Lane’s; but 
no doubt they were interspersed with happier 
times. Perhaps they gave her the sympathy 
she had with the children who ran wild 
through her house on Thanksgiving and Fast 
Days in later years. 

When I knew her, she was a gentle old 
lady, but still at work. What a moment it 
was when she cut a long strip of curd off the 
cheese in press, and gave it to me! Then 
what a pleasure to slip with her into the 


-cheese-room, through the smallest possible 
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opening of the door, lest a fly should slip in 
with us, to see her turn the cheeses! And 
at supper time her griddle cakes and pre- 
serves were the finest ever tasted. 

Nowadays troops of city children invade 
our farms, and the old pastures and streams 
respond again to their needs. 

What a contrast is their childhood to that 
of little Susanna! 


Captain. 


BY CAROLINE N. LOVELL. 


Captain was a most beautiful black horse, 
with a white star on his forehead. When 
Thomas, the coachman, drove him, you 
could hear his hoofs pound the road ever and 
ever so far away. One day when it was time 
for his dinner, Thomas gave it to him, left 
him tied up in his stall, and closed the barn 
door. Then he went home to his own dinner. 

Pretty soon I heard some sounds, like a 
horse tramping about. I listened and looked 
toward the stable, and what do you suppose 
I saw? Captain’s head was looking out of 
the rolling door! He got his shoulders in 
next, and wedged and pushed until the door 
rolled open far enough for him to get out. 

Then what a good time he had! He threw 
his tail up in the air, and pranced about, 
and shook his head, and trotted over the 
walks and across the lovely flower borders to 
the lawn. When he was there, he was prob- 
ably the happiest horse you ever saw. He 
lay down and roly-polied over on one side and 
then he roly-polied over on the other side, 
and then he got up and shook himself and 
began to eat the grass. 

He was having such a good time, it seemed 
too bad to spoil his fun; but he was digging 
holes in the lawn and breaking the flowers, 
so I ran down to Thomas’s house to call him. 

I went down a pretty walk, bordered with 
hollyhocks, by the rose beds, currant bushes 
and gooseberry bushes, past the orchard, 
filled with apple-trees, pear-trees, peach- 
trees, cherry-trees, and plum-trees. How 
good all the fruit would taste a little later! 

Then I came to the little pond, where we 
had a row boat, tied under a great weeping 
willow-tree. Here were ducks and geese and 
a big turkey gobbler and three splendid pea- 
cocks. 

Then I opened a little gate and went to 
Thomas’s house. I rang the bell, and his 
wife came to the door. Then I said,— 

“Please tell Thomas that Captain is on 
the lawn.” 

Well, Thomas was so surprised! He said, 

“Why, I’m just after tying him up and 
shutting the barn door.”’ 

So he ran up the walk, and the turkey 
gobbler said, “gobble gobble,” which meant, 
“You'd better hurry,’’ and the geese went 
“quack, quack.” The peacocks made a 
great noise, and they were all as excited as 
could be, stretching their necks way out to 
see Thomas catch Captain. 

Thomas ran into the barn and got some 
oats in a box, and then, very carefully, so not 
to frighten Captain, he walked toward him, 
and called, ‘‘ Here Cap’n, Cap’n, Cap’n,”’ and 
held out the oats. 

They smelled so good that Captain thought 
he would just look at them, but not near 
enough to be caught. So he stretched out 


3 his nose and sniffed hard, and, just as Thomas 
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was going to catch him by the forelock, away 
he galloped, kicking up his heels and shaking 
his head. 

Then patient Thomas began again, ‘‘Here 
Cap’n, Cap’n, Cap’n,” and pretty soon Cap- 
tain thought he would just take a little nibble, 
and, when he put his nose into the box, up 
went Thomas’s hand, and he caught hold of 
the forelock, and then Captain’s holiday was 
over. He was led back to his stall, looking 
like a naughty boy. I think he ate the oats 
just the same, don’t you? Captain got out 
some other times, but this is the time I 
remember most about. 


A Summer Day at Sea. 


The day was hotter than words can tell, 

So hot the jellyfish wouldn’t jell. 

The halibut went all to butter, 

And the catfish had only force to utter 

A faint sea mew—ay, though some have doubted. 

The carp he carped, and the hornpout pouted. 

The sardonic sardine had his sly heart’s wish 

When the angel-fish fought with the paradise-fish. 

Twas a sight gave the bluefish the blues to see, 

But the seal concealed a wicked glee. 

The day, it went from bad to worse, 

Till the pickerel picked the purse-crab’s purse; 

And that crab felt crabbeder yet, no doubt, 

Because the oyster wouldn’t shell out, 

The sculpin would sculp, but hadn’t a model, 

And the codfish begged for something to coddle; 

But to both the dolphin refused its doll, 

Till the whale was obliged to whale them all. 
—Katharine Lee Bates, 


A Butterfly Flower. 


BY EDITH WILLIS LINN. 


A patch of queen-of-the-meadow, joepye- 
weed, kidney root, or tall purple boneset, as 
it is variously called, will in late August and 
early September show every butterfly the 
locality produces, so intensely do the insects 
love these flowers, which advertise their 
sweets as industriously as many dry-goods 
stores their bargain counters. If one is mak- 
ing a butterfly collection, one will do well 
to visit these lovely fall flowers to study the 
insects hovering over the patch and note their 
method of pollen transference. 

This is one of the composite flowers that is 
more closely packing its distinct florets into 
a compact flower-head and teaching the les- 
son that in union is strength. Look at the 
blossom-head (it flaunts its beauty by every 
roadside and adorns many a vacant city lot) 
and see how distinct and perfect every tiny, 
tubular, fringed floretis. See the wonderful 
hairs that fringe the style branches for three- 
quarters of their length, bearing the pollen 
and transferring it to the visiting insect. A 
little later the lower part of the style branches 
that bear the stigmatic surface, on its edges 
is thrust forward from the tube to receive the 
pollen from younger flowers which the insects 
have visited. Ifthe hairs contain pollen when 
this surface is exposed, the flower is self- 
fertilized, and, in case no insects are about, 
the flower fertilizes itself. Flowers of push- 
ing habit with ingenious methods to assure 
cross-fertilization and sure methods to assure 
self-fertilization in time of need are the flow- 
ers that seem destined to inherit the earth. 

This plant gets its name “ joepye-weed”’ 
from an Indian of New England, who used 
to cure the early settlers of the fevers preva- 
lent in a newly-settled country. There is 
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a white variety of the plant whose unattrac- 
tive odorless flowers cater to beetles and other 
blind, stupid creatures that do not care for 
color and perfume as do the bees and butter- 
flies. Why should it change its homely flow- 
ers to lovely red purple, why should it manu- 
facture perfume? Why not be content to 
stay plain and homely and obscure? 

I often wonder, when I examine the two 
flowers and see the difference in their visiting 
insects, if the homely, dull variety were sud- 
denly deprived of all beetles and blind visi- 
tors, transported to a country where only 
beauty-loving insects visited it, thrown into 
competition with its lovelier sister, would it 
change to a flower of color and fragrance? 
It would have to do this or die out alto- 
gether through deterioration due to self- 
fertilization; for the law of the plant, as of 
the human, seems to be that growth, devel- 
opment, and inheritance of all the good 
things of earth come through the power of 
adaptation to conditions, the power of seiz- 
ing the opportunity for growth, of enlarging 
and sweetening and changing the nature to 
fit the highest needs and purposes of daily 
life. 


A General Birthday. 


Japanese children don’t have separate 
birthdays. Instead, there is a festival in 
March for all the girls and another in May 
for all the boys. 

So, if you were a little girl and lived there, 
all your relatives and friends would give you 
presents in March; your little sister would 
have presents on the same day, too, and so 
would your girl cousins; and all the little 
girls you know, and there would be big 
birthday parties going on everywhere. 

Then in May the boys would have their 
turn. Their festival is called the ‘‘fish fes- 
tival.’”’ Every family having a boy sets up a 
big flagstaff in the doorway of its house. On 
the top of the pole is a gilt ball, and flying 
from the pole is a whole string of fish made 
of oiled paper or cloth. 

The golden ball signifies a treasure which 
the fish are supposed to be forever trying to 
reach. This means that the boy, when he is 
a man, will have to battle his way—in the 
same way as the fish struggle up the river 
—through life. It is a sort of little lecture 
to the Japanese boys to be ambitious. 


“What is a queen, Bobby?” asked the 
teacher. ‘‘A queen is a man that rules a 
country,” answered Bobby. 


Mamma lay on the lounge with her face 
toward the ceiling, when Jamie, who lay 
beside her, asked her to ‘‘look.”” Mamma 
turned her eyes and looked at him without 
moving her head. ‘‘No, no, mamma!’’ 
burst out the little fellow. ‘‘I want you to 
look at me with your nose!” 


Meg and Dorothy were both six, but Meg 
was a month the older. Recently very 
serious difficulties arose between the little 
ladies over an extremely important matter. 
Meg was finally heard to put an end to the 
unfortunate controversy in these crushing 
words :— 

“Well, I don’t care if your doll és bigger 
than mine, Dorothy Brown. I’m sixer 
than you are, anyhow!”—Woman’s Home 
Companion. 
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The Treasure in Earthen Vessels. 


In a drama of Alexander Smith there is a 
colloquy between two young people, in which 
one puts to the other this question:— 

“Tf God 
Told you to-night he’d grant your dearest 
wish, 
What would it be?” 

Perhaps that offer is continually made to 
us by the Supreme Benefactor, and perhaps 
we. waste our opportunity of wishing by 
choosing inferior forms of good. But the 
question is a serious and searching one: 
“What is the highest blessing man can crave 
or God can grant?’? What could it be but 
completeness of life,—our own being raised to 
the highest power, and set in orderly rela- 
tions with the All? It is good to be alive at 
all: that kind of good we share with insect 
and reptile. But we have instincts, aspira- 
tions, and capacities that point to something 
inconceivably higher, and connect us, through 
faith, hope, and love, with nature, human- 
ity, and the Infinite and Perfect. 

So far as we can now prefigure or measure, 
this highest ideal of our nature and possible 
destiny is foreshadowed, or rather fore- 
lighted, in this: ‘“‘That we are children of 
God; and, if children, then heirs, and joint 
heirs.”” Whatever the spirits that share 
his nature and image may be capable of 
becoming, that we are made for, and that is 
made for us. Whatever qualities of being 
may belong to the Perfect One are as suitable 
to us in our lowly degree as to himself. 

This, then, is our chiefest treasure: this is 
the richest of all actual or possible possessions. 
It is the awakened and enlightened conscious- 
ness of our spiritual nature and relations; 
it is the disclosure of the Supreme Original 
of all being as our heavenly Father; it is 
the persuasion of a Power working within 
our life to produce his likeness as our per- 
fection. So far as we have any means of 
knowing, the Proprietor of the wniverse 
could not offer us any other gift to be com- 
pared in excellence with an ever-growing 
share in his own life. 

This, then, is our chiefest treasure,—the 
richest of all our actual or possible posses- 
sions. It is the consciousness of our spir- 
itual nature, as a miniature of the divine. 
It is the persuasion of a mighty power work- 
ing within and through our own faculties,— 
our thought, feeling, and will,—to produce 
his mental and-morat likeness. It is not a 
philosophy of life: it is life. It is not a 
theory about God and man: it is God and 
man saying to each other, ‘‘We are one.” 

But, whether considered as doctrine or 
as experience, the divine truth and life are 
within human limitations. We have the 
treasure in earthen vessels,—in vessels all 
the more earthen because man is still in- 
completely human. How slowly he emerges 
from ‘‘animalism! He has with difficulty 
risen from all fours to an erect posture, and 
it still tires his neck to look upward. The 
dull, dumb brute, the plant, still more dull 
and dumb, are receivers of a life they know 
not how to measure; and the man who is 
spiritually unawakened is nearer in his 
conscious life to the horse or to the ox than 
to the angel. As a Catholic writer says, 
“Without the knowledge of God, men are 
cattle.” 

Even the pure life is limited by the earthly 
form. The spirit of God, in uniting with 
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the spirit of man, must dwell with it in an 
animal body. When truth is uttered by 
human lips, it is subject to the limitations 
of language. When justice is formulated 
in statutes and administered in courts, it 
is not the exact and unadulterated article. 
And, when religion gets organized in churches, 
or its ministers stand forth as ambassadors 
for the King of heaven, we see that the treas- 
ure is, indeed, in earthen vessels. 

Dr. Bellows thought it one proof of the 
divine origin of Christianity that it had sur- 
vived its preachers. One who reads eccle- 
siastical history, or looks out over the con- 
dition of Christendom, may well exclaim, 
“T have seen an end of all perfection.’’ All 
the more must we recognize and magnify 
the exceeding greatness of the power which 
has made the Christ-life such a pervading 
leaven in human affairs and has fed the 
multitude with such broken bread. 

Let us honor every earthen vessel that can 
really keep and carry such a heavenly treas- 
ure. We have learned to recognize the ele- 
ments of truth and grace in the non-Chris- 
tian systems; and can we be less generous 
in our estimate of the motley sects of the 
Christian world? Every one of them can 
boast of its saintly men and women. Every 
one of them has won honorable trophies in 
the war against the powers of evil. The 
most arrogant of churches can neither shut 
in nor shut out the saving grace. 

Sometimes the treasure is found in un- 
expected places: sometimes it is not found 
where we might naturally look for it. We 
are told of two brothers, one a Roman Cath- 
olic, the other a Protestant. Each prayed 
and labored for the conversion of the other, 
and both succeeded. The Protestant found 
rest in the bosom of the Mother Church, 
the Romanist found larger light and liberty 
in going to fill his brother’s place. More 
than once we have known Unitarians of the 
traditional type to meet their first spiritual 
awakening under Trinitarian influences; and 
in some instances those trained in so-called 
evangelical doctrines have been found giving 
thanks to God for having led them into a 
faith not only more rational, but more deeply 
spiritual. Occasionally it has happened 
that one who grew up under Christian in- 
struction, without being touched by it, has 
found his real life from contact with Buddh- 
ism, Vedantism, or theosophy. ‘The Mor- 
mon preachers have made better men out of 
some who were never before stirred to peni- 
tence or aspiration. 

Mr. Chadwick has remarked that Phillips 
Brooks came to Boston ‘‘to be the inspira- 
tion and adornment of the great formalities.” 
That was well worth while. All formalities 
need inspiration, and no adornment can be 
more fitting to a church than the beauty of 
holiness, Phillips Brooks could honestly 
pour his mést rich and liberal spiritual 
utterances into a creedal mould, and could 
put the Episcopal stamp on verities and 
vitalities which he, nevertheless, delighted to 
acknowledge as the common property of 
all Christian believers. Others, with equal 
honesty, but not with equal insight and 
breadth, can never recognize the treasure 
unless it is offered to them in a favorite 
vessel and marked with a familiar label. 
Yet others—the illiberal liberals—regard 
every containing vessel as an impertinence 


and resent every form as an insult to the 


spirit. But pure gold suffers no indignity 
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when it is cast into ingots or minted as cur- 
rent coin of the realm. 

“The letter killeth,’’ quoth Paul; yet the 
letter is useful, as he knew, for a containing 
vessel. It kills only when taken as a sub- 
stitute for the spirit; yet often it is like the 
outworn wine skin that cannot hold the 
fermenting new wine. The letter is a register 
of the thought of yesterday,—often a noble 
thought. It may instruct: it must not 
command. The past gives no fixed rules 
of faith or conduct; for humanity moves 
onward, and cannot pitch its tent on the old 
camp-ground. Hence the most Godlike life 
of former times cannot be in all respects our 
model. ‘‘See thou imitate no man save in 
the matter of faithfulness,’”’ said William 
Penn. We cannot make America a holy 
land by painfully toiling to reproduce the 
life of ancient Palestine. The Puritans tried 
that experiment with indifferent success. 

The Ritualists, who go back to the dead 
ages for their models of faith and worship, 
exhibit a praiseworthy zeal, and dress up 
religion in a picturesque antique costume; 
but the mischief of such a method is that, 
like the old revivalism, it narrows the very 
growth it tries to force, and seems to forbid 
the good Shepherd to lead his flock out of 
the fold, where they are fed on the old fodder, 
into the green pastures where the grass is 
growing under the ever-open sky. Besides, 
it sets up a monopoly of dealing in the Lord’s 
goods, and gives out the impression that 
salvation can only be procured by applying 
at an official agency. 

It is plain that the great cause of religion 
suffers hindrance and perversion from the 
imperfections of its human representatives 
and advocates. Church and ministry, doc- 
trine and preacher, ritual and discipline, 
may all work for good or for evil. Therefore, 
we must look well to the vessels for the 
sake of the treasure. Our religious methods 
are a part of our religion, for better or worse. 

But it is better to drink pure water from a 
bowl of wood than to sip sweet poison from a 
goblet of gold. Better a leathern pouch 
which holds the treasure than a gorgeous 
casket with nothing in it. Here is our great 
concern: here must be the emphasis,—never 
on the vessel, always on the treasure. The 
vulgar methods of the Salvation Army, so 
far as they reach and save the sinful and im- 
prove the lot of the lowly, will win the ap- 
proval and blessing of the All-seeing; while 
the real vulgarity must appear in the elegant 
selfishness, emptiness, and futility of churches 
where there is no constraining love for souls, 
norebuke for popular and prosperous iniquity, 
no passionate outgoing for seeking and saving 
the lost, no opening for the dim religious 
light to stream out and irradiate the world’s 
“vast glooms of woe and sin.” 

For Unitarians the standing problem is 
how to become a vessel unto honor; how to 
make the most, not of our denomination, 
but of the treasure committed to us; how 
to handle our one pound so as to make it 
five or ten; how to organize and direct our 
forces to divine ends, and yet keep and de- 
serve the honorable name of “the unsecta- 
rian sect.”” Certainly, the only force that can 
be relied on to organize and operate a church 
is the spiritual life. The living body is a 
mechanism, and vitality is its only creator 
and motor. 

We build on the natural and universal 
relation between the divine and the human. 
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We tejoicingly believe in the Father’s love 
for his children, even for those who do not 
It is as plain to us as to 
other Christians that all have sinned, and 
that every sinful soul needs to be reconciled 
to God; but we dare not say that God needs 
to be reconciled to man, or that he demanded 
We 
say, rather, that, when the prodigal is in the 
far country among the swine, the real reason 
why he comes to himself and starts for home 
is because, without his knowing it, the 
Father’s love has held him fast in all his 


know his name. 


a bleeding victim for a go-between. 


wanderings. 


This is our treasure, too; this for us is the 
fulness of the blessing of the gospel,—not 
that we love God, but that he loves us; that 
he so loves the world that he calls all man- 
kind to share his purity and peace, not only 
by the mission and message of Jesus, but by 
the still, small voice which whispers to every 
human soul, saying, ‘“‘This is the way: walk 


therein.’”’—Charles Gordon Ames, D.D. 


Commercialized Medicine. 


Moral principles are best inculcated in the 
young. I have small hopes of reforming 
those older offenders who convert medicine 
or surgery into a sordid trade or confine 
their efforts to a crude, narrow, and ignorant 
specialism. My wish is to warn the younger 
generation by means of many flagrant ex- 
amples of unethical practice that have come 
to my attention. 

Much dishonesty is exhibited, much harm 
is done through the too frequent obsequious- 
ness of the family doctor. Some years ago 
I was sent for, the evening before his sum- 
mons to court, by a railroad thief who had 
made many millions by a transaction which 
enriched him while impoverishing thousands. 
The magnate lay huddled up in bed. He 
complained of weakness and lack of appetite. 
No, he positively could not go to court next 
morning, and he wished me to certify to that 
effect. After examining my new patient 
carefully, I said:— 

“Mr. Blank, I am happy to tell you that 
you are really not ill at all. I find nothing 
the matter with you save nervousness, and 
(if you will permit me) congratulate you on 
the non-existence of any ailment that would 
keep you from business to-morrow!’’ 

That was evening. Now watch the sequel. 
The morning papers of the following day 
announced the serious illness of this man, 
and published a certificate given to him a 
few minutes after I had left him by a doctor 
practising extensively and lucratively what he 
called ‘‘medicine.’”?” Somehow I found no 
reason to envy or admire the success of my 
rival practitioner, with his made-to-order 
diagnosis. When he died a dozen years ago, 
he could not take his dishonestly grabbed 
fees with him, and I doubt whether the angel 
wings he is wearing are of any more costly 
material than yours or mine will be. 

Ignorance and subservient cowardice make 
many a diagnosis—or what they call a diag- 
nosis. In other instances—far too many of 
them—the physician relies not on his own 
conscientious efforts, but intrusts the exami- 
nation of bodily products to one of the patho- 
logical “‘laboratories,’’ whose number has in- 


 ereased immoderately, or turns the whole case 
over to a specialist when there is no need of 
doing so. The modern practice of delegat- 
ing your duty has important results: loss of 
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tradesmen. 
and confidence of the public. 


actual lying about a diagnosis. 


Quite recently I cured a patient with a 
sore, inflamed lip by prescribing simple 
cleanliness and the application of a local oint- 
He had previously visited a special- 
ist, so called, who sent away a section of the 


ment. 


diseased lip to a pathologist for examination. 
On his second visit to the specialist the pa- 
tient was informed that the examination in- 
dicated cancer, and an operation was insisted 
on. Herefused. On looking up the pathol- 
ogist in person, we discovered that the latter 
had made no such report, and that the 
specialist, in plain language, had lied in order 
to gain a fee for an unnecessary and danger- 
ous operation. It is such men as this who 
violate the Hippocratic oath and disgrace the 
honorable practice of medicine. 

In Europe they like to specialize more than 
we do. They set up a specialty by adver- 
tising themselves in the newspapers. The 
pediatrist, the nerve doctor, the woman’s 
doctor, the skin doctor, advertises himself, 
his alleged specialty, and his office hours. 
Our ethics are more refined, and I believe our 
results are better. Nevertheless, commer- 
cialism has invaded our medicine and sur- 
gery to an alarming extent, and the evils of 
excessive specialism have become notorious. 
For almost every trifling ill we run to the 
consultant, or, if we have a family physician, 
we ask him immediately for a specialist’s ad- 
dress. The doctors have themselves to thank 
for this situation when the public looks upon 
general practitioners as a subordinate class 
of medical employees and considers the word 
“specialist”? as synonymous with superior 
physician or consultant. 

Some of the nerve doctors, I may add, 
have gone into partnership with underdone 
clergymen. The latter publish their neuro- 
logical associates’ names and office hours. 
They are expected to reciprocate by swelling 
the attendance upon the churches. They 
have learned by experience (or ought to have 
learned it) that quackery or dense ignorance 
have emptied many of the churches and 
evolved a Christian Science denomination. 
And they are already beginning to learn, 
after a brief sensational notoriety, that no 
Worcester sauce or preaching of mingled 
theology and prelatic medicine fills a church 
for more than a few Sundays. 

The adherents of this cult (like the anti- 
vivisectionists) are recruited from the well- 
to-do and idle. Fads and imaginations do 
not root among honest workers, trades- 
men, mechanics, business men. It is these 
that make the bulk of our population and are 
the prop and staff of the present and future 
republic. 

One of the sinister means of obtaining a 
foothold in crowded communities has turned 
out to be contract and society practice. In 
New York City alone there are more than 
five hundred doctors—perhaps a thousand— 
who either have it or crave it. Competition 
for such appointments is eager. What it 
results in is the degradation and demoraliza- 
tion of both the public and the doctors. 
To earn at the rate of one dollar a year for 
an individual member of a society, and three 


time, uncertainty of diagnosis, the habit of 
accepting diagnoses at the hands of men who 
are no physicians, but sometimes meretricious 
It imposes unnecessary expetise 
upon the patient and undermines the respect 
Far worse 
even than this, however, is the occasional 
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dollars a year for a family, they underbid 
each other, they coax and flatter and treat 
and otherwise bribe a society president or 
influential member. ‘They arrive at mutual 
jealousy and hatred among themselves and 
contempt and despicable treatment at the 
hands of their customers and patrons. 

Let me add right here that the ‘‘services”’ 
rendered by the so-called lodge doctors are 
just about equivalent to the ridiculous pay. 
They must go here, there, and everywhere, 
travelling continually from one end of the 
city to the other. They hurry to patients, 
they hurry away from patients. Careful 
diagnosis or watching the progress of cases 
is impossible for want of time. Further- 
more, these lodge doctors have no time in 
Which to improve. The constant rush of 
attending to the wants of several score or 
several hundred families robs their study 
hours, and as a consequence they never learn 
anything. The public knows well it is get- 
ting inferior service. Often patients come 
to me from New York’s overcrowded East 
Side, and, when I ask, ‘‘ Who is your doctor?”’ 
they reply, ‘‘A little lodge doctor over on 
the East Side!” If these “little doctors”’ 
were “‘big doctors,’’ charged decent fees, and 
rendered careful, adequate service, their pa- 
tients would not be obliged to run to Fifth 
Avenue or Madison Avenue the first time 
something really serious happened. Make 
up your mind that you will not be ‘‘little 
doctors,” that you will do your best and 
give the best that is in you. 

By this new practice of ‘‘lodge doctoring,”’ 
the noblest of vocations is so contaminated 
as to become the meanest of trades. May 
the present efforts to efface that stain on 
the profession be successful. 

Worse remains to be said. There are 
those in the practice of medicine who de- 
mand and take commissions. Do you know 
what that is? An agent receives it when 
supplying a new customer. Is it difficult to 
say who pays it? Isit the employer? Is it 
the customer? ‘The person insured or the 
purchaser? It is an indirect tax to be paid 
by the latter, the consumer, who is robbed 
in order to sustain a high tariff. Commis- 
sions are asked and given from and by 
apothecaries, truss and bandage makers, in- 
strument manufacturers, even by poor nurses. 
Do not ask for proofs unless you want them, 
for proofs there are in plenty. 

There is also a rumor—call it a rumor for 
euphemy’s sake—that consulting specialists 
are called because they offer or grant com- 
missions; that practitioners call in special- 
ists on that condition; that a surgeon, for 
example, is given a particular case because 
he consents to be robbed of a big percentage 
of his fee, which is raised correspondingly. 

Who is robbed, did I say? The surgeon? 
Or the patient who is unfortunate enough to 
fall ‘‘amongst thieves which strip him of his 
raiment’? The words are not mine. They 
are taken from the Gospel of Saint Ike, 
himself a physician. And, furthermore, there 
is also a rumor—call it so—that many of 
these fleeced and fleecing consultants, medi- 
cal and surgical, are quite capable members, 
adjuncts of faculties and hospitals, and, what 
is still more perilous, teachers of the future 
physicians of this republic. 

I love my profession. I want it to be re- 
spected and to respect itself. I want it to 
be without blemish of bribery or mendicancy. 


‘And this privilege it no longer has. The 
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time when every family, rich or poor, had its 
own family physician who knew the illnesses 
and health of its members and enjoyed the 
confidence of the upgrowing boys and girls 
during two or three generations is gone. 
What I have just referred to is no longer a 
mere unauthenticated rumor. It is the con- 
temptuous gossip and common knowledge of 
all familiar with latter-day medical and sur- 
gical practice. 

In many sections the specialist employs 
medical practitioners, much as he would em- 
ploy hired agents to drum up ‘‘trade.” By 
custom the commissions to be paid are fixed 
upon in advance, sometimes amounting to 
ro per cent. of the fee for the specialist’s call, 
and 25 to 33 pet cent. of the fee when he 
operates. I would not be misunderstood as 
saying that the custom of dichotomy, or the 
division of fees, has become universal. On 
the contrary, there are honorable-minded 
specialists and physicians of integrity who 
still regard a proposition to partition pro- 
fessional fees as an insult. But the evil has 
spread widely, notwithstanding, and the very 
sparrows on the roof gossip of doctors as of 
bribe-takers and bribe-givers, as flesh cutters 
and shavers for the purpose of sordid gain. 

The medical papers have been calling at- 
tention lately to the increasing inroads of 
commercialism in the hospitals. In many 
stich institutions it is not the physicians and 
surgeons of greatest skill and experience who 
are valued the most, but rather those able 
to bring the largest cash income into the 
hospital coffers. Some of them are commer- 
cialized to such an extent that the tenure of 
a visiting physician’s appointment depends 
on his keeping a certain number of the pri- 
vate rooms supplied with pay patients. As 
Dr. Bristow, editor of the Journal of the 
State Medical Society, has pointed out, this 
means bringing the methods of the auction- 
room and the market-place into hospital ad- 
ministration. Furthermore, it forms the en- 
tering wedge for the outright sale and pur- 
chase of hospital appointments to the highest 
bidder. ‘The results of mercenary control of 
these institutions will inevitably be that a 
large number of mediocre and oft-times in- 
competent physicians will be foisted upon 
the public as experts, while those of possibly 
greater skill but of less commercial shrewd- 
ness or without wealthy connections will be 
forced into the background. 

Lastly, one conspicuous cause of recent 
medical demoralization is elementary igno- 
rance of the pharmacopceia and the methods 
of prescribing and increasing reliance upon 
proprietary remedies. We, the doctors, are 
responsible for a great deal of injury that is 
done to the people by propriety dosing. We 
take medical journals that advertise nos- 
trums, that print ‘‘reading notices”’ of pro- 
prietary medicines old and new, that sell 
pages of their issue to the trade, that print 
eulogies in the shape of “‘original articles” 
about factory products, that alternate their 
medical with advertising pages. Thus it is 
that even the mind of the medical man is 
gradually poisoned. What these sheets do 
not perhaps accomplish the glib agent will 
complete. He dumps his wares—his blotters, 
inkstands, paper knives, pencils, blank books, 
and almanacs—on your table either person- 
ally or through the post-office. 

Well, he can afford it. For the poisonous 
anilin preparation with sodium bicarbonate 
which he baptizes with a hybrid name, and 
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which is prescribed by thousands of us, 
yields him a thousand per cent. profit. That 
is why you find thousands of doctors’ offices 
and hundreds of apothecary shops with stacks 
of advertising sheets and quackish booklets, 
but without a United States Pharmacopeeia 
or the American Pharmaceutical Association’s 
formulary. That is why a friend of mine 
found the expensive prescription of a promi- 
nent New York practitioner to read “‘ Reme- 
dium Spontaneum Radway,” which being in- 
terpreted is our old newspaper advertising 
nostrum of ‘‘Radway’s Ready Relief.” In 
a large drug store, one of the gaudy ones to 
which the prescriptions of our fashionable 
doctors are sent, I was told that 70 per cent. 
of the prescriptions sent in by reputable phy- 
sicians contained either nostrums pure and 
simple or as a part of a compound. 

Perhaps it would lead us too far to examine 
all the reasons for such demoralization. But 
one of them should be generally known and 
appreciated, which is that there are very few 
medical schools which a graduate will leave, 
diploma in hand, with the knowledge and 
practice of writing a prescription. Many of 
our medical schools neglect their duties by 
thus omitting to teach the art of medicine in 
combination with what is extensively and 
pompously called ‘‘science.”’ 

The financial crisis now confronting the 
practice of medicine—the “‘hard times”’ and 
the inability of many practitioners to make 
a comfortable living—is partly caused by the 
evils I have narrated, partly symptomatic of 
them. The cure lies in a return to old- 
fashioned ideals, in a higher standard of com- 
petence and excellence for the general prac- 
titioner, and in due subordination of special- 
ism. Though I have long practised and 
taught pediatrics, I do not desire to be 
known as a specialist in children’s diseases, 
but as a physician. 

Try to remain in or improve your contact 
with all the branches of medicine. Go in 
for general practice first, and build a specialty 
in later years on the strength of your general 
knowledge and attainments. And, above all 
things, bear in mind that medicine, your 
choice of a walk in life, is the most honorable 
and most punctilious of professions and not 
a mean, money-grabbing trade.—Abraham 
Jacobi, M.D., in the Independent. 


Water from the Rock. 


Iam not a Unitarian. If I were, I should 
be in a Unitarian pulpit. I could not be a 
Unitarian because I do not simply revere, I 
worship, Jesus Christ as God; but I am con- 
cerned not with the things wherein we differ 
—that fight was fought some timeago. Iam 
concerned with what we have in common, 
and I confess with immense gratitude my 
indebtedness to the great body of illuminat- 
ing, inspiring literature on such common 
affirmations as the Fatherhood of God, the 
Brotherhood of Man, the Reality of Spiritual 
Communion, the Supreme Moral Law, and 
the Future Life. I turn to the Unitarian 
section of my little library for clear thinking 
as naturally as I turn to the Roman Catholic 
section for the glow and passion of devotion. 

During my Southampton ministry a dear 
old lady, who had been somewhat disturbed 
by a sermon of mine on the Eternal City, 
came to remonstrate gently with me, saying 
that I had too many gates, though I took 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 376 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 

Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote re- 
ligious and moral education. Publishes manuals and 
tracts, issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, 
carries on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 

President, Rev. William I. Lawrance. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Mee churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, rz St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 
Organized in 1896. 
Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 

Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Joseph 
H. Crooker, D.D. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 

Rey. Alfred D. K. Shurtleff, Secretary. 


National Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. 

President, Hon. Horace Davis, LL.D. 

Vice-Presidents:_ Hon. George E, Adams, Chicago, Ill.; 
Hon. Thomas J. Morris, Baltimore, Md.; Hon. George C. 
Perkins, San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Francis C. Lowell, 
Boston, Mass.; Hon. Marcus P. Knowlton, Springfield. 
Mass.; Alfred T. White, New York. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Treasurer, Richard C. Humphreys, Boston, Mass. 

Committee on Fellowship—Executive Committee: Rev. 
George H. Badger, New York, N.Y.; Rev. William C, 
Brown, Boston, Mass.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, Chicago, Ill. 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 
Organized May 25, 1909. 
Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 
President, Prof. William H. Carruth, Kansas University, 
Lawrence, Kan. 
belt Vice-President, Hon. Eben S. Draper, Hopedale, 
ass. 
: Second Vice-President, Mr. Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, 
a. 


Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Cyril H. Burdett, 135 
Broadway, New York City. 

Executive Committee: Mr. Courtenay Guild, 41 India 
Street, Boston, Mass.; Mr. Delbert H. Decker, Loan and 
Trust Building, Washington, D.C.; Hon. Duncan U. 
Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla.; Mr. Morton D. Hull, 181 
La Salle Street, Chicago, fll; Mr. Ralph W. Wilbur, 
Board of Trade Building, Portland, Ore.; Mr. Charles W. 
Ames, St. Paul, Minn. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


Organized in 1908, “to provide a fellowship for united 
action against all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 
one another in the enplegion of our religious ideals to the 
needs of the present day.” 

President, Rev. John Haynes Holmes, New York. 

Vice-Presidents, Rev. Charles W. Casson, Rey. Henry G. 
Ives, Rev. Arthur L. Weatherly, Rev. Henry W. Foote, 
Rev. C. Bertrand Thompson, Rev. William T: Brown. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Rev. William W. Peck, 8 Congress 
Street, Boston. 

Executive Committee, Hon. Clarence E. Carr, Rev. Earl 
C. Davis, Rey. John H. Applebee, 
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the number from Revelation! ‘‘You make 
heaven such a big place; but there is one 
thing,’’ she said, “you can’t make it big 
enough for Unitarians.’”’ I did not argue 
with her. I do not argue with old women of 
either sex or any age. But after tea I took 
a much-used book and read a few passages 
from it. ‘‘What do you think of that?” 
And her face was transfigured as she replied, 
“Tt is lovely.”’ ‘‘The author is dead now.” 
“Ah, then, he knows it is all ‘true now, 
doesn’t he?’”’ “I hope so,’ I answered. 
“This was written by Dr. James Martineau, 
the Unitarian.’”” I had been reading from 
“Hours of Thought.”’ Then I read extracts 
from Hamilton .Thom’s “Christ the Re- 
vealer’’? and from Stopford Brooke’s ‘‘God 
and Christ’? and some other things of Dr. 
Brooke’s which positively amazed her. She 
made me read several times his prophecy of 
the “‘closer union”’ ‘‘ that shall be ours if only 
we hold fast to the few spiritual truths which 
assume as their father-truth that God is, and 
that he loves all men and women with the 
love omnipotent for their salvation which he 
embodied in Jesus Christ.’”’-—Rev. T. E. Ruth, 
in Christian World Pulpit. 


The Brotherhood of the Kingdom. 


The sixteenth annual conference of this 
Brotherhood was held on August 8-12. 
As usual it was held on the grounds of the 
summer home of the Rev. Leighton Williams, 
D.D., pastor of Amity Church, New York, 
and in the Amity Memorial Chapel on these 
grounds, erected to the memory of the late 
William R. Williams, D.D., and for the 
use of the neighborhood amid which for 
many years this first pastor of Amity Church 
spent his summer vacations. 

The Brotherhood of the Kingdom had its 
origin in a group of young New York pastors, 
who, recognizing that ‘‘the Spirit of God is 
moving men in our generation to a better 
understanding of the kingdom of God on 
earth” (the opening words of their first 
manifesto), entered into a fellowship whose 
purpose has recently been formulated as 
“to permeate modern social movements with 
the religious ideal, to inspire modern re- 
ligious movements with the social ideal, 
and to emphasize Christ’s idea of the king- 
dom of God as an ideal social state in which 
the claims of human brotherhood shall be 
recognized.”’ Qualifications for membership 
in this society were to be “comprehension 
of the aims of the Brotherhood, harmony 
with its spirit, and the expressed desire to 
co-operate with it.” 

The little society grew rapidly to include 
men and women of various religious affilia- 
tions, various walks of life, and even widely 
differing ideas as to the methods by which 
the social ideal is to be realized. In their 
capacity as a fellowship they have under- 
taken no public work, but have rather ad- 
hered to their inspirational purpose. As 
individuals, however, all of them have been 
active in works which, performed in the 
spirit of the Brotherhood, are directly con- 
tributing toward the realization of the ideal 
social state, while as writers, public speakers, 
preachers, educators, their influence has gone 
far. Two works by the late George Dana 
Boardman, D.D., ‘“‘The Church” and “The 
Kingdom,”’ were directly inspired by the 
Brotherhood in which he was a leading 
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spirit. Such recent works by members of 
the Brotherhood as the ‘‘Outlines of The- 
ology,” by the Rev. Prof. William N. 
Clarke of Colgate University, ‘‘Christian- 
ity and the Social Crisis,’’ by Prof. Walter 
Rauschenbusch of Rochester, and ‘The 
Profit of the Many,” by the Rev. E. Tall- 
madge Root of the New England Federa- 
tion of Churches, are contributing largely 
to inspire men of the present day with the 
religious and social spirit of the kingdom. 

The annual conferences of the Brother- 
hood are perhaps unique in their influence 
upon the community amidst which they are 
held,—the prosperous, intelligent farming 
community of the beautiful ‘Marlboro 
fruit belt’’ on the west side of the Hudson, 
just above the ‘‘North Gate”’ of the High- 
lands. A number of the men and women 
of this region are members of the Brother- 
hood. One session of the conference is always 
held in one of the village churches; and an- 
other, the last day of the conference, is 
“Grange Day,’’ with one session held under 
the auspices of the two neighboring Granges. 

Unlike most summer conferences, the 
afternoons are not left vacant for recreation. 
The afternoon sessions are indeed the most 
fully attended, the neighbor people being 
more at leisure then. The four days might 
indeed be deemed ‘‘strenuous”’ were not all 
their activities so perfectly in tune with the 
minds of the members. Beginning with an 
early morning devotional meeting, the morn- 
ing and afternoon sessions lead up to the 
open air twilight service held on a hill-top 
sloping to the sunset. This service is es- 
pecially enjoyed by the neighbor people, 
and it is interesting to see little groups, here 
three or four girl friends, there a husband 
and wife, again a mother and children, 
hastening along the roads or crossing the 
fields from the scattered farmhouses, as 
the first sounds of the evening hymn ring 
out from the hill-top. 

The literary sessions of the sixteenth con- 
ference were opened each day with a ‘“Sym- 
posium on Christian Ideal,” led by Dr. 
Leighton Williams, ‘‘The Church,” ‘‘The 
Bible,” ‘‘Christian Experience,’ and ‘‘The 
Christian Society’’ being considered on suc- 
cessive days. The question, ‘‘How to in- 
spire Religious Movements with the Social 
Spirit,” was treated in a paper by the Rev. 
Riley A. Vose of Owego, N.Y. ‘The Pres- 
ent Tendencies of Church Life,” by W. H. 
Gardner, Ph.D., of Newark, N.J., ‘‘“What 
the Brotherhood Stands For,’’ by the 
Rev. A. S. Cole, of Rahway, N.J., ‘‘Has 
a Man a Right to his Own Property?” 
by Dr. Merriam, editor of the Watchman, 
were papers of unusual penetration and 
suggestiveness. Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt, 
Ph.D., of Cornell University gave a peculiarly 
moving address on ‘‘How far are we from 
the Kingdom of Heaven?”’ The Rev. W. H. 
Borecock of Buffalo cogently presented 
“The Duty of the Church to its Young 
People” from the modern point of view. 
The Rev. J. Winthrop Hegeman, Ph.D., 
treated ‘‘The Place of Psycho-therapeutics 
in the Christian Religion”? with remarkable 
clarity of thought. Dr. Leighton Williams 
presented a profound and comprehensive 
paper on ‘‘Modernism,’’ showing its ira- 
portant part in the progress of the king- 
dom of God on earth. 

For the Committee on Correspondence 
Dr. Williams read a number of charming 
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letters from foreign friends and well wishers 
of the Brotherhood,—Mr. Richard Heath 
of England, author of the striking work, 
“The Captive City of God”; Mr. Paul 
Sabatier, author of ‘Saint Francis of Assisi,’’ 
and recently of a study of ‘‘Modernism’’; 
Pastor Eli Gounelle of Paris, leader of the 
“Social Christians’ of France, as Paul 
Passy is of the ‘‘Christian Socialists’? of 
that country. From the -same committee 
Mrs. Louise Seymour Houghton reported 
“The Progress of the Brotherhood idea in 
France,”’ as it has culminated in the forma- 
tion, last June, in Besancon, of an “‘Inter- 
national Federation of Social Christians,’ 
including representatives of England, Bel- 
gium, Alsace, Switzerland, Italy, and France, 
of all shades of “Social Christian’? and 
“Christian Socialism”’ conviction. 

On the morning of ‘“‘Grange Day” an 
exquisite treatment of ‘‘The Vision of Piers 
Ploughman,’’ by Prof. W. C. Thayer of Le- 
high University, was especially appropriate 
both to the day and to the symposium on 
“The Christian Society’? which had pre- 
ceded it. The afternoon session, presided 
over by Worthy Master Barnes of Cronomer 
Valley Grange, was eloquently and power- 
fully addressed by the chaplain of the New 
York State Grange, a layman and a farmer, 
on “The Growth of Brotherhood.” 

The Brotherhood has only two officers, 
both of whom were re-elected,—a secretary 
and treasurer, the Rev. A. S. Cole, and a 
recording secretary, Mr. John W. Clark of 
New York. ‘The interests and duties of the 
Brotherhood are in the hands of an execu- 
tive committee of fourteen men and women, 
who represent six denominations, with the 
Rev. Leighton Williams, D.D., as chairman. 


The Wartburg Photograph. 


BY REV. V. D. DAVIS. 


A pleasant memento of the International 
Congress of Free Christianity at Berlin 
is furnished by the photograph taken at the 
final meeting of the Congress in the court- 
yard of the Wartburg at Hisenach, August 
12. The noble building makes a fine back- 
ground for sucha group. In the crowd of 
close upon three hundred people—Teutons. 
Americans, Frenchmen, and Britons, hap- 
pily mingled together—not all the portraits 
are equally clear, but some are admirable. 
Among the best are St. John of Philadel- 
phia; Maxwell Savage, who spoke on behalf 
of America (not Minot Simons, as reported); 
F. W. Perkins and Prof. Rauschenbusch 
of Rochester, N.Y., Herr Lamprecht, the 
unwearied helper of the guests in Berlin, 
Prof. Baumgarten of Kiel and Dr. Max 
Fischer, who was at the Boston Congress 
three years ago, are early recognizable. A 
group of the speakers, at the head of the 
flight of steps leading to the Ritter Saal, 
includes the president, Herr Schrader, Prof. 
Otto Schmiedel, who gave a delightful 


Marriages, 


“In Westboro Mass., 7th inst., by Rev. R. E. Griffith, 
James Frederick Gale and Miss Harriet Kimball Forbes, 
oth of this town. 


BOARD AND ROOMS 


At 22 Peterborough St., Near Church of Disciples (Dr. 
Ames), Nice board in small family. New house, late im- 
provements. Take Ipswich St. cars to Boylston St. corner 
Audubon Road. 
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address in English on the historical associa- 
tions of the Wartburg, the Biirgermeister 
of Eisenach, and others. The photograph is 
to be had (price 80 cents by post) from Georg 
Heinemann, Hof Photograph, 13 Frauen- 
berg, Eisenach, Germany. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


Book of Services from Jubilate Deo. 


Many may not be aware that the ser- 
vices from the hymnal published by the 
Young People’s Religious Union, the “ Jubi- 
late Deo,’’ have been printed separately and 
neatly bound in book form with a simple 
pasteboard cover for the convenience of 
some of the societies that have expressed 
a desire for the same. Several of these 
have been using the Jubilate Deo without 
services and have often found themselves 
seriously handicapped by thelack of a formal 
printed service. 

The price is ten cents a single copy, and 
any quantity at the same rate. 

Unions that have been making use of 
another hymn-book, such as any of the 
church hymnals of the American Unitarian 
Association or the publications of the Sun- 
day School Society, may now be seeking 
some change and could not do better than 
to look over this new pamphlet of services. 

It may be interesting to know that these 
services were written and compiled by Rev. 
Charles W. Wendte, D.D., a number of 
years ago expressly for young people’s 
meetings, and were designed to thoroughly 
embody the three principles of the Young 
People’s Religious Union,—Truth, Worship, 
and Service. Any one examining them can- 
not fail to acknowledge that they meet the 
same needs to-day. 

The services are ten in number, on the 
following subjects: Worship; God, the 
Creator; God, the Father; Jesus and 
Christianity; the Truth in Love; Char- 
acter and Conduct; Ideals; Life of Love; 
Purity and Temperance; Nationality and 
Humanity. 

It is hoped that ministers and committees 
will bear this book of service in minds 
when considering a change in the matter 
of responsive readings. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


At Arlington Street Church, Boston, the 
summer union service on Sunday morning, 
September 18, at 11 o’clock, will be conducted 
by Rev. Thomas Van Ness. 


The quarterly meeting of the Plymouth 
and Bay Mi£inisterial Association will be 
held on Monday, September 19, at 10.30 
o'clock, with the Rev. Andrew Hahn, at 
Duxbury. Essay by Rev. S. S. Robins, 
Ph.D., of Kingston. Sermon by Rev. S. C. 
Weatherly of Rockland. Members who 
intend to be present will kindly notify the 
host. 
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Churches. 


BRAINTREE, Mass.—All Souls’ Church, 
Rev. Daniel Roy Freeman: The story of 
All Souls’ Church for the past year is one of 
the bad beginning and good ending,—not 
altogether a bad beginning either, but the 
trying kind of hearing a long list of candi- 
dates, good ones though they may all be, 
and having to decide upon a new minister. 
This question was happily settled, however, 
in time to start the new year with Rev. 
Daniel Roy Freeman, who accepted our 
unanimous call. Mr. Freeman at once won 
the confidence and esteem of his parishioners 
and coworkers, and, with the inspiration of 
his leadership, much has been accomplished. 
There has been a most encouraging growth 
in the Sunday morning congregation, with 
an attendance on Children’s Sunday, June 19, 
exceeding any previous Sunday service ever 
held in the church. The Alliance has raised 
and disbursed more money than ever before, 
while the Iend-a-Hand Committee, devoted 
to local charity, doubled its usual income 
from the annual June breakfast, netting 
$63. An outing of two months amidst whole- 
some physical and moral surroundings in the 
country this summer was assured some 
Boston child, through a special collection of 
¢16, given by the Sunday-school for that 
purpose. In May the sum of $60 was pledged 
by the Sunday-school for a year’s scholar- 
ship in one of the Southern industrial schools. 
On July 10 William J. Edwards, principal 
of the Snow Hill Normal and Industrial 
Institute of Snow Hill, Ala., was the speaker 
at the morning service. It was understood 
that no collection was to be taken at this 
service; but, by the spontaneous action of 
the congregation then assembled, $40 more 
was added to the $60 already given by the 
Sunday-school, and $100 was thus placed 
in the hands of Mr. Edwards that the life 
of some fellow human being might be thereby 
blessed by the Snow Hill School. The 
collectfon for denominational purposes has 
been larger this year than ever before. The 
Samaritan Society, composed of young women, 
has been supporting one of the little ones 
at the Boston Home for Blind Babies. The 
proceeds of the play given by them in the 
interest of their work netted over $50. In 
May the Boys’ Civic Club of Braintree was 
organized with seventeen charter members. 
Meetings are to be held alternate Sunday 
evenings in the vestry of All Souls’ Church. 
Boys and young men above fourteen years 
of age will be eligible for membership. At 
the opening of the season the membership 
of the Men’s Club was 124, at the close, 
152, while on Ladies’ Night in March 232 
sat down to supper. Plans are already under 
way for new lines of work for another year. 
In place of the usual series of vesper services 
in the fall, the parish has voted to hold a 
forum on Sunday afternoons, beginning in 
November, for three months. Prof. Charles 
Zueblin, John Spargo, Florence Kelley, 
Charles Stelzle, George B. Hugo, and Henry 
Sterling, speakers at the Sagamore Con- 
ference, have already been engaged among 
others. The outlook for the coming season, 
which opens with church service and Sunday 
schoolon September 11, is full of promise for 
the fulfilment of the high ideals for which 
All Souls’ Church stands. 


Tincoun, MaAss.—Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Society, Rev. James De Normandie, 
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D.D.: The closing services of the summer 
will be as follows: September 18, Rev. 
William S. Jones of Newport; September 25, 
Rev. Jamtes De Normandie, D.D. The 
Women’s Alliance meets the third Tuesday 
of each month from September to June. 


MANCHESTER-BY-THE-SEA, Mass.—At the 
First Unitarian Church, at 11 A.m., September 
18, Rev. Edward Cummings of the South 
Congregational Church of Boston will preach. 


Roxpury, Mass., First Religious Society, 
Rev. James De Normandie: Next Sunday, 
September 18, Rev. William Safford Jones 
will preach; and on the following Sunday, 
September 25, Rev. Robert F. Leavens 
will preach. Both of these young minis- 
ters came from the First Church, and Mr. 
De Normandie takes much satisfaction in 
their very successful pastorates, one at New- 
port and the other at Fitchburg. 


Personals. 


Rev. Henry D. Stevens of Sterling, Mass., 
has resigned after a service of five and a half 
years, and has accepted a call to the First 
Parish of Walpole, Mass. 


Rey. William S. Morgan, Ph.D., has 
accepted the invitation to occupy the chair 
of Systematic Theology in the Pacific Uni- 
tarian School for the ministry. His resigna- 
tion was read to the congregation of the First 
Unitarian Church of Albany, N.Y., and will 
take effect October 1, on which date his work 
will begin at Berkeley. The Albany J7imes- 
Union speaks of Dr. Morgan’s departure as 
a public loss. He commenced his ministry 
with the First Unitarian Church Jan. 1, 1907. 
During the intervening period the church 
has had a most prosperous experience. Dr. 
Morgan is a man of high scholarly attain- 
ments, has a strong and winning personality, 
and administered the affairs of the church 
in a most successful manner. He is greatly 
beloved by the members of his congregation, 
who will deeply regret that he is about to 
leave them, but who will rejoice that he is 
about to take up the important work of his 
new line of duty. Since his residence in 
Albany Dr. Morgan has taken a deep inter- 
est in public affairs. He was an ardent ad- 
vocate of everything that was best for the 
city and took an active part in movements 
designed to ameliorate local conditions. He 
was fearless in his advocacy of what he 
considered the right course to be taken in 
public affairs and furthered it with his voice 
and his pen. In company with Prof. Pollock 
he went to Europe three months ago, and 
the summer has been spent by them in a 
systematic study of European conditions. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity, 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 


pe oto aay temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, President. 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Se’y. Wm.'H. Slocum, Treas, 
Parker B. Field, Superintendent, 
277 Tremont St., Boston. 
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The result of their labors will-be published 
jointly in book form when they return. They 
have been attending the Educational Con- 
gress in connection with the exposition at 
Brusseis. 
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The Ministers’ Institute. 


Now that many of our militant ministers 
have already returned from their summer 
furloughs or are parting o’er land and sea, 
to be on the firing line at the appointed time 
and place when the campaign opens, let no 
one of them forget the preparatory rally at 
Marblehead. Forget not the place or the 
date or the paramount importance to us 
of the cause. Be there on time and rally 
round the flag for a sane and strenuous 
onward movement all along the line for an- 
other year. An excellent programme, strong 
meat for manly men, has been prepared, 
and in its final form will be published in the 
Register, probably next week. Look for it. 

N.S. Hoacianp, 
Assistant Secretary. 


Newspaper Ethics. 


Dr. G. Stanley Hall, president of Clark 
University, has been having trouble with 
reporters and corrects in the Nation state- 
ments, regarding his alleged opinions, which 
have been scattered far and wide through the 
press of the country. He says:— 

For instance, I am made to advise teach- 
ing ‘‘the psychology of love in the public 
schools.”” I never held or expressed any 
such opinion, and deem such a thing pre- 
posterous. 

I am said to regret that the “physical 
stamina of girls in the public schools is lower 
than it was in former days.” This, too, 
I never said, but believe it distinctly higher 
and constantly improving. 

I am said to have condoned and defended 
“flirtation on the part of girls,’’ and this is 
amplified. I hold no such views, and do 
not remember ever to have discussed the 
subject. The reporter must have _ con- 
founded me with another professor in an- 
other college, who was, rightly or wrongly, 
some months since said do have discoursed 
on this theme. 

I am said to have defined love as ‘‘emo- 
tive delusion” and “rudimentary paranoia.” 
I never attempted to define it, but in a book 
printed years ago held these, with a lot 
of other freak definitions by European au- 
thorities, up to ridicule. 

“Woman makes man a little tin god,” etc. 
The expression and the sentiment are for- 
eign to my mind. 

Girls are “ultra-feminized in school.” I 
never dreamed of such a thing, and should 
have said the tendencies were rather the 
other way, if anything. 

Wonian is “supreme over her husband.” 
This, too, is an idea very foreign to my 
limited sphere of thought. . 

In the article as a whole there is almost 
nothing that resembles anything I ever read 
or thought, and the whole spirit and tenor 
of the article is repugnant to my tastes 
and opinions. 

Is there no limit to the misrepresentations 
to which any private citizen is exposed? Is 
he not at least to be given the benefit of 
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Soda Crackers 
Safe From 
Contamination 


[JNEEDA Biscuit, in their dust tight, 
moisture proof package, are pro- 


tected against all 


those harmful 


elements to which bulk soda crackers 
are open—dust, germs, dampness, 
odors, handling, and even insects. 


Maybe youve seldom thought 


about the matter. 


Maybe you’ve 


never realized as you’ve tried to eat 


a tasteless, tough, 


ordinary cracker, 


what uncleanliness and deterioration 
it has gone through. 


Be on the safe side !— 
Buy Uneeda Biscuit ! 


NATIONAL 


BISCUTE 
COM PANY 


(Never sold 
in bulk) 


the assumption that he has common sense, 
and does not habitually talk twaddle or 
worse, unless he has been proved to do so? 
Lately, in Chicago, I described with ap- 
proval the movement for folk-dancing, 
which is now so wide-spread. Next day I 
was featured as advocating the ballet, and 
was cartooned as a ballet girl with one 
foot high over my head. In another city I 
spoke of the advantages and dangers of 
boxing as a physical exercise in our gym- 
nasia. Next day I was represented as a 
defender of slugging, and found myself in 
the ring in tights. Caricature is amusing 
and has its rights, but what about unscrupu- 
lous misrepresentations for the sake of 
sensationalism? I wish the Nation woud 
discuss the general principles that underlie 


this matter, which it is far more competent | 


to do than I. Perhaps I have no grievance 


and ought merely to laugh it off as a joke, 
but I have already had a number of letters 
from clergymen and teachers censuring me 
severely for views as repugnant to me as to 
them. What about this? Is it not a good 
summer theme for discussion? 


Early Birds. 


Birds get up early in the morning, and they 
retire early or they could not do it. The 
blackbird is the last to go to bed. The robin 
is awake and singing at half-past two. Fif- 
teen minutes later the thrush begins; and 
one after another the feathered troubadours 
start in, until at four all are at it. At five- 
thirty it is time for breakfast; and the éarly 
worm has to pay one of the numerous bills 
presented to the silent wigglers of the lawn. 
Our Dumb Animals, 
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Pleasantrics. 


Teacher: ‘John, can you tell me what a 
skeleton is?’’? John: ‘It’s something with 
the inside out and the outside off.” 


“T’'m doing my best to get ahead,” as- 
serted Chollie. ‘‘Well, heaven knows you 
need one,” assented Dollie—Toledo Blade. 


Flannigan: ‘“‘Phot would yez do if yez 
lived to be two hundred years old?” Lan- 
nigan: ‘‘Oi don’t know yit.”—Brooklyn Lyfe. 


The Hotel Clerk: “Beg pardon, sir, but 
what is your name?” The Visitor: ‘‘Why, 
you idiot, haven’t I just put my signature 
on the register?’”” The Hotel Clerk: “ Yes, 
that is what aroused my curiosity.”—The 
Sketch. 


The minister was dining at the home of a 
parishioner where roast chicken was served. 
“Well,” said the clergyman, ‘‘here’s where 
that chicken enters the ministry.” ‘Hope 
it does better there than in lay work.’’—Ex- 
change. 


“‘A Man of Wrath” once observed to a 
kindergartner that he saw his “dear little 
friend, the Cunarder,” appearing on the 
horizon. When she expressed surprise at 
his adjectives, he remarked: ‘‘That’s the 
way you kindergartners talk.” 


Little Girl: ‘Mother, that’s such a horrid 
little boy: whenever he passes me he makes a 
face.” Mother: ‘‘Very rude of him. I 
hope you don’t do it back.” Little Girl: 
“Oh, dear, no! I simply turn up my nose 
and treat him with despisery.”—Punch. 


What is the difference between (1) a 
gardener, (2) a billiard player, (3) a gen- 
tleman, and (4) a sexton? Answer: The 
first minds his peas, the second minds his 
cues, the third minds his p’s and q’s, the 
fourth minds his keys and pews.—Exchange. 


The contradictions of life are many. An 
observant man remarked recently that he 
was prowling about a certain city square 
when he came upon a drinking fountain 
which bore two conflicting inscriptions. 
One, the original inscription on the fountain, 
was from the Bible: ‘‘And whosoever will, 
let him take the water of life freely.” Above 
this hung a placard, ‘‘Please do not waste 
the water.” 


A pastor was desirous of bringing about in 
a tactful way some improvements in the mid- 
week service, and announced for a subject, 
“The Ideal Prayer-meeting.’”’ A number of 
helpful suggestions had been made, when 
one brother, known to be harmless as a dove, 
if not wise as a serpent, got up, and said: “I 
think everybody should come prepared to 
say something, so that no time should be 
lost except that which is taken by the pastor.” 
Fortunately he was known to be a great ad- 
mirer of the pastor. 


A one-armed man entered a restaurant at 
noon and seated himself next a dapper little 
other-people’s-business man. The latter at 
once noticed his neighbor’s right sleeve 
hanging loose, and kept eyeing it in a how- 
did-it-happen sort of way, but the one-armed 
man paid no attention to him. Finally the 
inquisitive one could stand it no longer. He 
changed his position, cleared his throat, and 
said, ‘‘I beg your pardon, sir, but I see you 
have lost an arm.”” The one-armed man 
picked up his sleeve with his left hand and 
peered anxiously into it. ‘‘Bless my soul!” 
he exclaimed, looking up with great surprise, 
“I do believe you’re right.” 
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Antique Viewsot y¢ 
Towne of Boston 


BY 


JAMES H. STARK 


“Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them haye an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For sale by GEO. H, ELLIS COQ., 
272 Cengress Street, Boston, Mass. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
.. + PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


- Educational. 


MassacuuseTts, Cambridge. 


The Browne & Nichols School for Boys 
28th year; opens Sept. 29, aga Thorough preparation for 
Harvard or any other college. Sound Methods, High 
Standards, Permanent Results, Enthusiastic Good-fellow- 
ship, Athletics. Address either Principal, 

Grorce H. Browne or Rev. WiLLarD Rexp. 


HICKORY LAKE CAMP-SCHOOL 


FROSTPROOF, POLK CO., FLORIDA 


Mr. and Mrs. Arthur R. Hanks of Needham, Mass. 
will open a school in a very healthy location in Florida, 
where boys between the ages of eleven and fifteen years 
will receive the advantages of camp and school life, from 
November 20 to March 20. Refer to Rev. Charles A, 
Allen, Waverley, Mass. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 


Rey. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees 
Fatt Term Opens SEPTEMBER 21, 
For Catalogue address 


WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster. 


Kimball School for Girls 


University Section of Worcester, Mass. 
24th year. Superior preparation for New England 
Colleges. Certificate for Vassar. Scholarships. General 
and special courses. Gymnasium, field sports. For illus- 
trated catalogue, address Miss E, A. Kimball, Principal. 


The MacDuifie School 


For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDutffie, Ph. D. 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, A. B. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON : 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK © 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
l_etters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD, 


LONDON 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton West. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


For a girl preparing for Vassar, Wellesley, 
Radcliffe, Smith, Mount Holyoke, or Boston 
University, a scholarship is offered in one of the 
best girls’ boarding schools in New England. 
Write for particulars. Address Scholarship, care 
of the Christian Register. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, annoven, uu. 
A Unitarian School for both sexes. Healthfully located in 
the foothills of the White Mountains. Separate Dormi- 
tories. New Buildings. Preparatory and Business Courses. 
Certificate privileges. Social culture. Gymnasium. Ten 
Acre Athletic Field. $250 a year—no extras. For cata- 
logue address, THEODORE PARKER Farr, A.M., Principal. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


CK RIDGE HA FOR BOYS. Location 
RO R E LL high, dry, and health- 
ful, in one of New England’s most beautiful residential 
villages. Instructors able, experienced, mature. Thorough 
preparation for college. Unusual attention given boys 
under seventeen. A -regulated ed abs all. Large, 
airy gymnasium with swimming pool. For cai 

De. G. R. Ware, Wellesley Hills, Mass, mes 


The Highland Military Academy 


WORCESTER, MASS. Established in 1856 
Healthful location in the “Heart of the Commonwealth,” 
Efficient faculty. Preparation for the best institutions. 
Terms $400. Rt. Rev. A. H. Vinton, D.D.,LL.D., Visttor. 
Address Joseph Alden Shaw, A.M., Headmaster. 


ERIC FOREST SCHOOL 
POWDER POINT, - DUXBURY, MASS. 
Box 638. F. B. KNAPP, Director. 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. 

Fine gymnasium, new this year, 

College preparation and entrance by cer- 
tificate. 

General high school course. 
ate work, 

Music and Art. 

Domestic Science. Commercial Course. 

Year book and pictures on request. 


Postgradu- 


